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“Fo ‘INDIANAPOLIS 


ves buys 2200 mote 
MARK-TIME 


manual parking 


meters 


MARK-TIME proven performance wins 
THIRD ORDER IN THREE YEARS 


On the basjs of Mark-Time’s top rating in two inde- 
pendent engineering surveys, Indianapolis made its 
first Mark-Time Parking Meter installation in 1949. 
Since then, in every weather, day after day, Mark- 
Time has patrolled the streets, easing traffic and 
providing welcome parking space. That’s why, when 
it came to a vote, the order for 2200 additional 
Mark-Time “Hurricane” Manual Parking Meters was 
passed unanimously by the Board of Public Works 
and the City Council. 

Such enthusiastic acceptance is positive proof that 
Mark-Time Manual Parking Meters have what it 
takes to please public and community alike. Depend- 
able, damage-free performance. . . . Rock-bottom 
maintenance costs. . . . Efficient, simple operation . . . 
mean BETTER traffic-control, and GREATER revenue 
year after year. Whenever the facts are known... 
Mark-Time Manual Parking Meters are FIRST by far! 
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El Paso, Texas, gets thirteen new 


HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


for more effective traffic control 


Shown above are eight of 13 new 1951 Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles placed in service by the Traffic Squad at El Paso, 
Texas. Left to right: Officer R. S. Aumen; Capt. J. C. Risinger, Head of Traffic Dept.; Officer G. G. Allen; D. G. Withrow, 
Dealer; Officers R. L. Harris; R. D. McCammon; Jack Morris; D. D. Allen; D. S$. Adams; Sgt. Clyde Hughey. 


E PASO, TEXAS, 25-year user of Harley-Davidsons has purchased thirteen 
4 1951 police models since the first of the year. This makes a total of 17 
Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles now in service with the traffic department 
of this progressive and thriving southwestern metropolis. 
Your city can also benefit from the use of more Harley-Davidsons. These 


big, powerful motoreycles are built especially for police work. Their easy 


Ls 

handling, high acceleration, road-hugging stability, effortless steering, oil- 

cushioned riding ease and other features help the mounted officer do his POLICE MOTORCYCLE MANUAL 

duty more efficiently. Ask your dealer for complete information on the latest bandpass saccernsentyyrenpied 
; ey ; w, illustrated 16-page book! 

model Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles, Servi-Cars and Sidecars . . . or write pocisPeat gare pie i aera ae 


police motorcycles and their use 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Onaiae Gad tow ny oo 


be sent promptly on request. No 


mMoTORCYCLES = SERVI-CARS 
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© Friendly suggestion to all fleet 
owners: Look over your tire 
chains now to see which 
need new cross chains to 
replace broken or badly 
worn ones. Also, check to 
determine what newchains 
will be needed next au- 
tumn for old as well as new 
vehicles. While we can still 
make prompt shipments 
through our distributors, 
no one can guarantee what 
the stock position will be 
when snow begins to fall. 
In ordering new chains specify iy 
WEED AMERICAN BAR-REINFORCED, ip eek 
the best buy in tire chains. 


ORDER 
through your 

Weed Chain 
.. Distributor 
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¢o York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


. . . BETWEEN STOPS ... 


E HAD in 
tended to be 
casual and noncha- 
lant in making this 
announcement of our 
cover girl, as if hav- 
ing a beauty around 
was just another part 
of the day's work 
But, shucks, we 
just can't do it that 
way. Despite our 
best efforts to sound bored, the truth is that 
we are excited and thrilled and the words 
come out that way. 





Little Miss America on our cover starts to 
school this fall. She represents a big prob- 
lem to the nation’s motorists, for her life 
is in your hands 


And, to this goggle-eyed, bewitched editor 
and the others who worked with her to pro- 
duce this cover, that is a full-time responsi- 
bility that rates top priority over anything 
else. 

Our pin-up gal, whose beauty adorns our 
cover, is in private life Miss Jamee Sue 
Moore, daughter of Don Moore, editor of 
Safe Driver. 


We'll admit that Jamee Sue can twist us 
around her little finger with a single bat of 
her eyelashes, but in the same breath we 
must warn you that she and all her little 
playmates are helpless in traffic unless you 
make a special effort to watch out for kids. 


Obey traffic signs, signals and pavement 
markings. That way you can help see to it 
that little Jamee Sue and youngsters like her 
throughout the land keep on laughing, play- 
ing—living. 

Your best behaviour while driving or 
walking is one contribution you can offer 
to help make America a safer place in which 


to LIVE! 


* * * 


Clayton M. Allen, vice president of the 
Fleet Transportation Division, Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter, NSC, believes in maxi- 
mum protection while driving. Mr. Allen 
wears a safety belt to protect him against 
sudden stops and come what may. Safety is 
as Safety does. 
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Tangled metropolitan traffic calls for team- 
work by city, county and state authorities. 
Here is an example of such— 
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injuries and deaths developed at a 
safety council inspired Los Angeles 
City-County Traffic Action Confer 
ence, May 10, at the Ambassador 
Hotel 

Five hundred leaders in traffic safety 
from practically every community in 
the County acted to organize an un 





















































































































precedented Los Angeles City-County 
Trathc Action Conference on a contin- 
uing basis—at the suggestion of 
Colonel Franklin M. Kreml, confer- 
ence consultant—with the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter of the National Safety 
Council as the coordinating and im- 
plementing agency. 

Officially called by both Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron and Chairman of the 
Board of Supervisors, Los Angeles 
County, Roger W. Jessup, formal in- 
vitations were issued over their signa- 
tures and over those of R. C. Miller, 
president of the Los Angeles County 
Division of the League of California 
Cities, and myself, as conference chair- 
man and president of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, to every community and city 
within the Los Angeles County area. 

This group began functioning im- 
mediately, tackling traffic education, 
engineering, enforcement, prosecution 
and court relationships, and public 
support problems 

Col. Franklin M. Kreml, director of 
the Trafhc Institute, Northwestern 
University, suggested organization of 
the permanent conference for the pur- 
poses of expediting, following through 
on, and evaluating, the action pro 
gram developed. 

He pointed to the tremendous 


At left: Pleasure driving begins after leav- 
ing the metropolitan area. The usual pace 
in Los Angeles is aptly illustrated in this 
view—snail-like crawl, bumper-to-bumper. 


Below: There has to be a lighter side, too, 
so radio favorite Bill Thompson came up 
with his inimitable monologue—"Traffic 
Tips from Fligeria.” Typical statement: 
“In Fligeria we decided to eliminate the 
pedestrian completely. We were eliminat- 
ing them one by one anyway!” 















































































countywide automotive problem as 
making coordination between all pub- 
lic bodies a vital necessity. Above the 
conference of the traffic leaders loomed 
an awareness by all of an alarming 
increase in traffic injuries and deaths 
in Los Angeles County for the first 
four months of the year. 

“The country has come to look to 
Los Angeles for leadership in solving 
trafic problems,” Kreml said in a 
press conference preceding his appear- 
ance as a principal speaker and con- 
ference consultant. 

“Your city’s problem has been the 
most difficult of them all. And the 
methods you have used to solve it 
heve been copied everywhere. For 20 
years ending in 1940, Los Angeles had 
the worst trafic record in the nation 
among metropolitan ciites. 

“But from 1941 on the Los An- 
geles record has steadily improved, 
with the community solidly behind an 
efficient program of traffic safety. The 
Los Angeles trathc story has been in- 
spirational to other cities, and it was 
a real tonic, nationally speaking, when 
Los Angeles, last in 1940, topped the 
list for trathc safety in 1950 among 
cities of over a million population 

“In 1941,” he continued, “500 per- 
sons were killed in Los Angeles traf- 
fic. Last year the toll was exactly half 
that—-and this despite the tremendous 
increase in population during those 
nine years. 

“This was a_ terrific accomplish- 
ment,’ Kreml said, ‘and I mean ter- 
rific. You can figure it out. Using the 
1941 toll as a basis, you can say that 
Los Angeles’ traffic safety program in 
the last nine years saved 2,000 lives 
and $200,000,000 in medical expenses, 
insurance, wages lost and so on.”’ 

Kreml pointed out that traffic acci- 
dents can be held to a minimum by 
merely applying methods that have 
long been well known. “It isn’t like 
cancer, we have the remedies; it’s 
simply a matter of applying them,” 
he said 

The conference was originally pro- 
posed, when Joseph M. Kaplan, local 
chapter manager, and our staff watched 
our trafhe fatality toll increase almost 
daily during the first months of 1951, 
and decided that something must be 
done to stem the tide of accidents. 

Accordingly, we first approached 
Mayor Bowron, who has always been 
actively interested in this problem, 
and who was heartily in accord with 
the countywide action program we 
proposed, and then tuned to Roger W. 
Jessup, chairman of the Board of 


To Page 26 
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STEPS TO 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 


By Robert E. Raleigh, Director of Field Service 


Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


HY is it that so many of our 

drivers, who have the necessary 
ability, skill and knowledge, are in- 
volved in so many accidents and viola 
tions? Certainly it is not because they 
can't drive well or don’t know the 
traffic rules. It must be attitude, some- 
thing that we know little about. 


How people behave depends more 
on how they feel about something 
than what they know about it. Their 
behavior stems from many feelings or 
attitudes, some pressing this way and 
some that. Strong attitudes prevail 
over weak ones. 

People have very strong attitudes 
about many things, frequently without 
knowing exactly why. If a meeting 
room gets hot, gentlemen may take 
off their coats and think nothing of it. 
With respect to the coat their feeling 
about heat is stronger than their feel- 
ing about modesty. But no matter how 
hot the room gets, nobody takes off 
his trousers. With respect to the trou- 
sers, our feeling of modesty is much 
stronger than that about our discom- 
fort due to the heat. Go to the beach 
and the attitude toward coat and trou- 
sers is the same 


Conditions in traffic may almost in- 
stantly change a driver's attitude. For 
example, a normally law-abiding busi- 
ness man, hurrying to keep an impor- 
tant appointment, can find no place to 
park his car—result he parks illegally ; 
another of our substantial law-abiding 
citizens, out with his family on a drive 
into the country, comes up behind a 
slow moving “Sunday” driver—result 
he takes a chance and passes on a 
curve or hill; or one of our heavy- 
footed citizens, cruising along at 70, 
rolls up behind a police car—result he 
burns’ off $5 worth of rubber getting 
down to the legal speed. 

We know that enforcement has an 
overall effect on accidents. When en 
forcement is increased, accidents are 
reduced. 


Let’s take a look at how it has 
worked in one of our larger cities 
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Chicago. In 1947, before a program 
of improved enforcement, 505 people 
were killed in traffic accidents. In 
1948, after an improved enforcement 
program was adopted, the score was 
i178. In 1949 it was reduced to 412 
and last year, 1950, to 393—-which 
included 34 persons killed in one 
tragic accident between a street car 
and a gasoline truck. This is real 
progress and has been accomplished 
despite a very substantial gain in ve 
hicle registrations and vehicle mileage 

We have an idea that this ts because 
enforcement changes the behavior of 
drivers, but this has not yet been fully 
demonstrated and we are not sure how 
much or in what way behavior ts 
changed by enforcement. Finally, we 
assume, but do not ‘know, that this 
behavior change is the result of a 
change in attitude 

Actually it is doubtful whether an 
increase in enforcement changes the 
bad attitudes of drivers into good ones 
Such attitudes are usually too strong to 
be so easily changed. For exampl:, 
take our heavy-footed friend, who hzs 
a feeling or urge to go fast. It gives 
him satisfaction for one reason or 
another. Now the fear of having an 
accident may keep this person from 
driving as fast as his car will go, but 
it does not keep him from driving 
faster than the law allows. It is not 
strong enough to offset the urge to 
speed. Now along comes the police 
car and we introduce a new attitude. 
Our friend has the feeling that he may 
be arrested, delayed, embarrassed and 
penalized. This feeling is strong 
enough to overcome the urge to speed 
and does change his behavior, but has 
it changed his feeling toward speed ? 
I doubt it. As soon as the police car 
disappears, the previous high speed is 
usually resumed. 

Enforcement does not necessarily 
change an attitude, it merely introduces 
a condition under which some other 
attitude will counteract the unsafe one. 
How do we go about creating, through 
enforcement, the conditions that will 


counteract unsafe attitudes. Here is 
an idea that is not new, for it was 
discussed by Plato more than 300 years 
before Christ. The idea is, that if we 
require people to contorm to a certain 
pattern of behavior long enough (good 
or bad), they become accustomed to 
that pattern and feel comfortable fol- 
lowing it. Thus, securely established 
in a “rut,” most people will follow 
such a pattern of behavior as a matter 
of desire, custom or habit and the need 
for requiring from them to do it dis 
appears. This may take months or 
years to accomplish. But if the pattern 
which they follow is a good one, we 
have substituted good attitudes in traf- 
fic-—for bad ones 


The lesson, in terms of traffic, from 
these principles seems clear. Spotty or 
sporadic enforcement campaigns will 
only correct a situation in the presence 
of an enforcement officer. They make 
no fundamental change. But on the 
other hand, improv ed enforcement of 
high quality, maintained steadily over 
a period of months and years can be 
expected to develop good permanent 
attitudes toward driving in the driv 
ing public 

How do we go about accomplishing 
this in our own community ? 


Here in a general way are the things 
that must be done: 

(1) The police department, with the 
support of official and non-official groups, 
must recognize the importance of the 
trafic problem and embark upon a 
planned program of supervision. 

(2) Sufficient personnel and equipment 
must be provided. 

(3) Police personnel must be carefully 
selected and trained. 

(4) Adequate and thorough accident 
investigation must be assumed. 

(5) Analysis of accident facts and other 
data must be accomplished so that a selec- 
tive enforcement program can be planned. 

(6) All uniformed personnel must be 
indoctrinated with the importance of traf- 
fic and receive some basic traffic training. 

(7) Sufficient court and violation bu- 
reau facilities must be provided so that 
the public will not be unnecessarily in- 
convenienced. 


To Page 28 
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i protection of children from 
the hazards of present day traffic 
is one of vital concern to parents, 
civic groups, educators, traffic engi- 
neers, and traffic enforcement officials 
When a child of school age is injured 
in an accident, the newspapers and 
general public openly criticize public 
officials for not preventing the acci- 
dent. Whether or not this criticism is 
justified may be questioned; however, 
it must be admitted that little has 
been done to determine an efficient 
form of control for school zones to 
be applied uniformly as a standard by 
all states. 


I am not going to quote figures of 
accident experience, but it is quite pos 
sible that if we were to examine the 
overall picture of accidents in school 
zones, we would find it fairly good 
Perhaps the educational programs in 
our schools are effective in that the 
child realizes the hazards to which 
he is exposed and attempts to insulate 
himself from the traffic streams. It is 
generally the lone accident after a 
comparatively long period free from 
child mishaps that incites the general 
public and a clamor goes up for addi 
tional protection. Possibly a similar 


SAFETY AT SCHOOL 


By Robert M. Williston 


Traffic Engineer, Connecticut State Highway Department 


compulsory educational program for all 
drivers, particularly parents, might be 
desirable and result in a greater re- 
duction of school zone acciderts. The 
almost complete 
signs, markings, or other regulations 
in school zones by many drivers is 
probably a leading cause of accidents 
involving school children. 


non-observaice of 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, the dele- 
gates were told that ‘““Americans have 
made great strides forward in engi- 
neering for safety in design of motor 
vehicles and highways, but have yet 
to solve the human factor in the traffic 
accident problem.” 

A common type of accident involv- 
ing school children is that which re- 
sults when a parent, waiting for his 
child to be nee from school, 
parks his car on the side of the street 
opposite from the school. The child, 
when leaving school, spots his mother 
or father and dashes from the regu- 
lated group of children out into the 
street in front of a moving vehicle. 
Responsibility for this accident must 
be charged to the parent, not to either 
the child or operator of the vehicle 
involved. The carelessness of drivers 


transporting children to school also 
has frequently been the cause of child 
accidents such as parking on the high- 
way to let their passengers out or 
allowitig children to get out hurriedly 
from both sides of the car. These 
acts of driver carelessness are impos- 
sible to correct by traffic control meas- 
ures and must necessarily be taken care 
of by educational means. 

While the accident experience in 
school zones may not appear alarming, 
any collision involving a school child 
is a serious matter and an incident 
which most public officials view with 
regret and feel partially responsible. 

There are two methods of prevent- 
ing collisions between motor vehicles 
and school children. One is to con- 
trol the vehicles and the other to 
control the children. Control of school 
children at school crossings can be 
achieved effectively through education 
and the use of uniformed police off- 
cers and school safety patrols. The 
control of the vehicle can be achieved 
only by the applications of effective 
traffic regulatory devices which must 
be supplemented by forceful driver 
education. 

There are to be two distinct classi- 
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fications of school zones, the urban 
zone where hundreds of children are 
discharged into a busy thoroughfare, 
and the rural zone where most chil- 
dren are transported by either bus or 
private car with a comparative few 
walking to school. 

In urban areas we have the school 
building located at centralized points 
which have been determined from 
population groupings. These schools 
are generally on a heavily traveled 
thoroughfare and assemble children 
from about a half-mile radius. Most 
of these pupils generally walk to and 
from school on sidewalks along busy 
streets and many must cross several 
major intersections. 

Generally a school in a_ thickly 
populated village is located along a 
major through route. This area may 
not be classified as strictly urban but 
is urban in character as there are 
heavy concentrations of children on 


CROSSINGS 


foot who must cross heavily traveled 
highways where through traffic is 
traveling at relatively high speeds. 

The consolidated school has created 
problems which are distinctly differ- 
ent from those encountered in the 
urban school zone. These deal with 
children walking along the roadside 
with high speed vehicular traffic, a 
child or groups of children waiting 
at the roadside for the school bus, and 
other problems which deal with the 
routing or operation of the bus itself. 

We in the State Highway Depart- 
ment have had very little, if any, ex- 
perience with school crossings in 
strictly urban or municipal areas. We 
do consider the thickly settled village 
as urban in character and are cog- 
nizant of the methods used to safe- 
guard these school zones. 

Ordinarily, very little is done in 
the municipal areas to regulate traffic 
at school crossings by the use of 
control devices. The regulation of 
traffic is generally the responsibility 
of a uniformed police officer and the 
safety patrols organized among the 
pupils. School janitors oftentimes are 
equipped with uniforms and deputized 
as law enforcement officers to direct 
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traffic in the school zone during pe- 
riods of school assembly and dismis- 
sal. Regular police officers, if not 
assigned to the immediate school zone, 
are often assigned to major inter- 
sections in the school area where they 
either direct traffic or manually operate 
a traffic signal. 

On one state road passing through 
a thickly settled community which we 
considered as urban in character the 
school crossing problem is particularly 
acute. High speed through traffic pays 
little attention to conventional meth- 
ods of advance warnings and in many 
locales at one time or another prob- 
ably all of the less expensive methods 
of traffic control have been employed. 

A Connecticut statute requires that 
school signs be posted on each street 
where there is a school, not farther 
than 500 feet from the school build- 
ing. In these built-up areas signs are 
often difficult to see, being located 


at the curb where parked vehicles ob- 
struct visibility. Crosswalks are gen- 
erally painted on the pavement to 
designate points of crossing. Many 
times pedestal school signs are placed 
in the center of the roadway } wenn 
periods when children are approaching 
or leaving school. In certain instances 
pedestrian-actuated traffic signals have 
been installed at intersections within 
the school vicinity and often immedi- 
ately in front of the school building. 


Before attempting to analyze the 
effectiveness of any traffic control de- 
vice, let us list controls which we 
know are commonly employed. Such 
a list should include—1, officer con- 
trol; 2, janitor control; 3, school 
patrols; 4, actuated signals; 5, fixed 
time signals; 6, school signs; 7, school 
crossing signs; 8, speed signs; 9, pave- 
ment markings; 10, safety islands; 11, 
flashing beacons; and 12, speed con- 
trol signals. 

Of course officer control in school 
zones or at the near intersections is 
the most effective type of traffic con- 
trol. The children seem to have the 
highest respect for the uniformed 
officer and are easily trained and 
willing to follow his directions. 


Nearly as much can be said for the 
motorist who most of the time is in- 
clined to disregard signs but quickly 
falls into line when the officer is in 
evidence. 

We find the use of school janitors 
to direct traffic to be the next most 
effective control. Uniformed school 
janitors generally command the re- 
spect of pupils, but because they are 
not always trained as traffic officers or 
specifically instructed as to their au- 
thorities and duties are not as well 
respected as the regular police officer. 
Oftentimes this type of control is 
limited to the guarding of children at 
the curb and releasing them to cross 
when an acceptable opening appears 
in traffic. When the traffic officer is 
stationed at the curb, the controls 
must be supplemented by advance 
signing or other devices to alert the 
motorist so the vehicle speeds are 
reduced at the crossing approaches. 
This is particularly necessary when 
school patrols are used. 

The big question is “what type of 
device should be employed at the 
school zone approach to give the nec- 
essary stimulus to an approaching 
motorist so that he will enter the zone 
at a reduced speed and be able to 
stop his vehicle in the event a child 
darts across the highway?” 

A year or so ago the Traffic Division 
of the Connecticut Highway Depart- 
ment assisted A. M. White, Traffix 
Engineer of the Mississippi Highway 
Department, in the collection 
of data for his thesis at the Yale 
Bureau of Highway Traffic. Mr. 
White’s endeavor was to discover the 
most effective type of advance school 
warning device and he chose to study 
two locations on heavily traveled Con- 
necticut routes where there were 
schools with several hundreds of 
pupils. Different types of warning 
devices were placed at the approaches 
and vehicle speeds were measured 
well in advance of the zone and again 
after the vehicle had entered the zone. 
The speed differential, if any, would 
indicate the degree of effectiveness of 
the particular device. In recognition 
of our assistance, Mr. White presented 
us with results of his findings, and 
with the consent of the Yale Bureau 
I am going to brief some of the re- 
sults of that study which appear to be 
significant. 

We must recognize however, that 
any conclusions from the study have 
been determined from the speed factor 
alone which, it is assumed, was in- 
fluenced by the advance signing or 
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TAKE OFF 
THE 


GLOVES 


Lt. Robert F. Borkenstein 


Director, Indiana State Police Laboratory 


| I IS high time we take off the gloves 
in dealing with the drinking driver 

Society long ago outlawed murder 
ers, but today there is a notable unwill 
ingness to deal vigorously with the 
driver who drinks and then maims 
ind kills. It is obvious that soc 1ety 1S 
not yet willing to accept the premise 
that a ton and a half of hurtling, gaso 
line-powered steel, in the hands of a 
driver whose brain is fogged by alco 
hol, ts potentially as lethal as is a pis 
tol in the hands of a maniacal killer 


There appear to be two fundamental 
reasons for this dangerous concept 

1. A too liberal view by the public with 
regard to the use of alcoholic beverages 

2. A lack of public recognition of the 
seriousness of the drinking-driving prob 
lem in relation to modern traffic 

Publi generally 
drinking-driving as one of the princi 
pal objections to the use of intoxi 
Closer examination, however, 
suggests that the average citizen who 


opinion regards 


cants 
decries the driver who drinks has in 
mind the individual who imbibes to 
excess the fellow who is easily iden 
tittable by his thick tongue, incoherent 
speech, glassy eyes and weaving car 
his popular beliet of what constitutes 
influence ot 


and is a main reason why 


under the alcohol ts 
misleading 
the drinking driver persists as one of 
the nation’s most troublesome traft« 


safety prol lems 


The truth of the matter is that the 
most dangerous driver is the one whose 





faculties are only slightly impaired 
- » the om 9 
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S P P t e the f ece 





By 


Quick proof of this is found in the 
National Safety Council's Accident 
Facts for 1950, which reports an aver 
age of 18 out of 100 drivers involved 
in fatal accidents “had been drink- 
ing.” Drivers in fatal accidents who 
were reported as ‘under the influence 
of alcohol” were in an 8 to 100 ratio. 
There is reason to suspect these figures 
are low because of incomplete report 
ing 

The use of spirituous beverages is 
widely accepted in this country, so 
much so that a great segment of the 
populace has, perhaps unwittingly, 
adopted a tolerant attitude toward 
drinking. Most people who drink re- 
gard themselves as moderate drinkers 
They believe that they are too intelli 
gent to drink to excess and, fortunately, 
most of them are. This tolerant, liberal 
view concerning the use of alcohol, 
however, is partly responsible for in- 
adequate enforcement action against 
the drinking driver 

The clever defense attorney plays on 
this broad-minded acceptance to good 
advantage for his client. Called for 





jury duty in a case involving a drink- 
ing driver, the occasional drinker may 
be swayed to sympathy for the defend- 
ant. He may reason that “it might 
have happened to me,” or he may re- 
spond to the defense argument that 
the defendant's family and business 
will suffer if he is sent to jail or his 
right to drive is abrogated Acquittal 
or a fine and costs provides an easy 
way out 

The deterrent effect of meting out 
punishment for a serious offense is 
too often lost in ‘feeling sorry” for 
the wrong person. Recently in Indiana 
a man accused of drunken driving was 
released by a jury. A few weeks later 
the same : driver was involved in a 
smashup which killed two — in 
the other car. He was drunk again. 

A by-product of the public's liberal 
view of drinking and driving is a 
gradual relaxing of the regularly con- 
stituted enforcement processes. It 
paves the way for exerting special in- 
fluence to escape due process of law in 
such cases 


Some method of penetrating public 
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apathy and building a public con- 
sciousness of drinking-driving safety 
hazards will have to be accomplished 
before real progress can be made in 
combatting the menace. To date per- 
sons interested in the problem—citi- 
zens, safety workers, policemen, prose- 
cutors, judges and others—have failed 
to make the best use of their most 
effective weapon: Public Opinion. 

The No. 1 safety hazard is the 
“fringe’’ drinker, the fellow who 
hasn't absorbed enough alcohol to 
show the usual symptoms of drunken- 
ness, but whose ability as a driver has 
deteriorated to the danger point. Until 
public opinion is aroused against this 
type of drinker, as opposed to the 
accepted picture of the falling-down 
drunk, street and highway collisions 
will continue to take their tragic toll 
The first job is to convince citizens 
everywhere that the drinking-driving 
problem is largely one of degree of 
impairment 

The extent of physical and mental 
impairment caused by intoxicants long 
has been a subject of debate. The 
argument that a few drinks stimulate 
the driver—give him keener percep 
tion, convert him into a more alert 
driver—-was discounted recently by a 
reaction experiment conducted in the 
Indiana State Police laboratory 

The normal reaction times of 55 
persons were secured by running a 
series of sorting tests. A special deck 
of 52 cards, marked in equal numbers 
with four designs and systematically 
shuffled, was used in making the time 
study. The average of three trials 
established a normal. The five persons 
selected for the final test, the drinking 
tests, were chosen because of their 
rapid or slow sorting speeds, age or 
weight variation, and experience or 
non-experience as drinkers. 


Each persons was given three drinks 
of 90 proof whisky at 45-minute in- 
tervals on a basis of 60 cc. of whisky 
for each 150 pounds of weight. When 
each portion had had time to take 
effect and before the next drink was 
consumed, the subjects were given a 
breath method chemical test for alcohol 
concentration. The results were charted 
carefully 

Forty-five minutes after the first 
drink, the subjects showed a blood 
alcohol concentration of about .05 of 
1 per cent. The card-sorting test re- 
vealed a distinct slow-down in mental 
and physical reaction in most cases. 
At the end of the second period, blood 
alcohol had increased to an average 
of .12, and reaction time had increased 
as high as 25 per cent 
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It took nearly double the time for 
the volunteers to sort the cards when 
the final drink had taken effect. The 
final blood alcohol, checked by both 
the breath and blood analysis methods, 
averaged .17. Earlier variation in 
physical and mental reactions of the 
five persons had disappeared, the in- 
creased liquor consumption causing the 
slow-downs to approach a common 
point. 

In no case was the sorting time im- 
proved over the normal; in each case 
definite impairment of physical and 
mental faculties was observed. While 
the degree of impairment varied 
widely in the early stages of the test, 
a slow-up in all the subjects was noted 
as the blood alcohol level approached 
and passed .10 of 1 per cent. 

The ‘‘threshold’’ of impairment is 
at a blood alcohol level of .04, or the 
equivalent of about two bottles of 
beer or two ounces of whisky for a 
150-pound person. It requires ap- 
— the full effect of six 


ottles of beer or a half-pint of whisky 


to raise the level to .15, which is the 
point of prima facie evidence of in- 
toxication by law in Indiana and a 
number of other states. Thus, a level 
of .05 or under is accepted as not 
“under the influence of alcohol,” and 
.15 or more is taken as sufficient evi- 
dence of being “under the influence.” 
In the zone between these two figures 
the extent of impairment must be 
further demonstrated by physical 
symptoms. These levels have been en- 
dorsed by many national authoritative 
groups and have gained wide court 
acceptance 

Chemical tests for intoxication are 
the police officer's tool. The tests are 
employed to establish whether a driv- 
er's actions, which attracted the atten- 
tion of the policeman, can be attributed 
to alcoholic influence. In more than 
22,000 Indiana State Police cases chem- 
ical tests substantiated the trooper’s 
eye-witness facts. The scientific meas 
uring procedure protects the innocent, 
helps convict the guilty. 





The arrest, as illustrated on the opposite page, is just the start of the 
case against the drinking driver. Even-handed justice must be meted out 
in Traffic Court, and this calls for intelligent presentation of evidence. 





Police can make the charges stick when they have proof to back up ar- 
resting officer’s charge. Chemical tests play an important role in testi- 
mony to determine degree of intoxication. They are fair and impartial 











Robert Young, at left, has demonstrated that 
sound programs pack a potent punch in mer 
chandising commercial products and public 
service themes. He makes them both pay off 
‘Father Knows Best” radio program is wel- 
comed into millions of homes where “Dad- 
to-Daughter,” and “Father-and-Son,” driver 
agreements have provided a happy solution 
to the problem of allowing the younger gen- 
eration to use the family car 


News Editor 


By George W. Passage 
of Radio Station WRVA, Richmond, Virginia 








RADIO CAN DO 
A BETTER SELLING JOB 


ADIO, and its companion, elec- 

tronic marvel, the television set, 
are making a tcemendous contribution 
to the program of public safety mes- 
the American citizen. But 
we should recognize that radio has an 
even larger potential for contributing 
to public safety. I am sure that not 
all of this potential is being realized. 


Sages to 


There are certain very tangible fac 
tors, which I may suggest as possible 
additions to radio's contribution to the 
campaign for public safety education. 


First of all, let us realize that radio 
is willing and able to help. Radio is 
very conscious of its responsibilities as 
a gateway of information to 150,000- 
000 Americans in every field of busi- 
ness, in every economic level. 

May I emphasize that above all 
else, because yours is the job of selling 
radio stations on the problem of sell- 


made by the author 
Safety Conference 
Passage is a news 
Virginia's 


Abstract of an address 
efore the annual Virginia 
Norfolk, Va., May 25. Mr 
man of long experience and one of 
most popular radio news reporters 


ing safety, yours is the job of putting 
a safety education program before the 
people of your community. 

Radio stations compete very jeal- 
ously for awards such as went to 
WRVA for the third straight year this 
morning. And radio station managers 
have both ears open for new ideas, 
your ideas, about selling safety. 

But let us take a look at this thing 
of selling safety rather closely. Let 
us view it from the standpoint that 
every one of you already uses every 
channel of information to sell safety, 
either to the general public, or to 
school children, or to employees work- 
ing in your plants. 

Now, I want you to realize that 
every radio station manager, every 
newsman in radio, and editors of your 
newspapers, receive requests for time 
and space from every conceivable pro- 
motional source. Program directors, 
who in radio correspond to city editors 
of newspapers, must allocate this time 
and space to the best of their ability, 
to the best advantage of your product, 
and to the best interests of their public. 


But realize this: the campaigns for 
safety education rate high with pro- 
gram directors and station managers. 
They are every bit as enthusiastic over 
public service as you should be over 
the sale of your promotion for safety. 


You are sold on safety; radio is 
sold on the promotion idea. The two 
must get together to increase radio's 
potential for safety. 

You will get a chance to sell the 
story of safety on radio time. Your 
biggest problem is what to do with 
the time when you do get a specific 
allocation. You must know the needs 
of the local radio station to help in- 
crease radio’s potential for safety. 

You have a safety message. It may 
come from local speakers; they rate 
low as a general rule. It may be de- 
veloped via planned scripts using dra- 
matic characters. You might use news 
items, or, perhaps spot announcements, 
little messages seldom more than 70 
words in length. Or your message may 
be in some other form which is a 
product of your own brain. 

Such was the case in a very short 
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safety idea originated by one of our 
staff members during the pause that 
refreshes. Why not tell our listeners 
how many people died on the high- 
ways of Virginia during a 12-hour 
period? A good idea, but how about 
the mechanics of such a safety story? 

This sequence was developed: 

Our staff would check with state 
police headquarters twice daily to find 
out how many people were reported 
dead within the period. 

And just before our big news pe- 
riods during the day, four times in 
all, we would ring a tolling bell, once 
for every fatal victim of a traffic acci- 
dent. 

That was the story. Specifically, the 
safety message took about 30 seconds. 
Bells tolled, the announcer noted how 
many Virginians were reported dead, 
then asked the question, “Will the 
bell toll for you?” 

The program ended with a very 
simple slogan chosen from hundreds 
available. Many of them came to the 
station from listeners 

Upon occasion, there were no deaths 
reported. Then, instead of bells, the 
listeners heard an ear-splitting skid, 
and the announcer in relieved tones 
commented, “That was close, but no 
deaths have been reported by the state 
highway police from traffic accidents. 
How close to death are you?” 


Phil Harris and Alice Faye (receiving the NSC Award of Merit), 
are co-chairmen of the Council’s Motion Picture arid Radio Com- 
mittee. Robert A. Riddell, right, collector of internal revenue 
and officer of the Greater Los Ange'es Chapter, presents it. 
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It is a simple idea. It has simple 
components. But the ne goes 
on the air four times a day, just before 
the big-audience newscasts. 

Simple components, yes. A dra- 
matic presentation, yes. Especially on 
the first of the week, when the bells 
ring a dozen or more times for the 
weekend death report. 

That particular safety program—a 
signi piece, has become a conver- 
sation piece during the past year. It 
has become an institution in Rich- 
mond. And, after a year on WRVA, 
the program idea was released to other 
Virginia radio stations who asked per- 
mission to duplicate the program on 
their own station. 

That’s a concrete example of radio's 
need for a simple, concise presentation 
of the story of safety. Nothing in- 
volved. No particular preparation. Just 
ear-catching. The whole thing takes 
less than 30 seconds of air time. 

Your safety message, in like manner, 
should be clear; it should be person- 
alized. It must deal with the person 
at the other end of the microphone, 
the person in the home and in the 
automobile. It cannot be made too 
simple. 

Over the desks of news editors all 
over the country flows a continuous 
drift of messages claiming the ad- 
vantages of this cause or that cause. 


They are too often prepared by well- 
meaning but doddering do-gooders 
who have not taken the trouble to find 
out what radio stations really need in 
the way of promotion. 

There isn’t a single angle in the lot. 
And that what safety needs—an angle, 
and fewer curves. 

Tie your safety suggestions to traf- 
fic problems within the range of your 
local radio stations. Make them local. 
Make them personal. 


Statistics don’t mean a thing—un- 
less they're personalized. We know 
that 951 persons were killed last year 
on Virginia ——— But when peo- 
ple begin to wonder about the cost 
of the Korean war; there’s an angle 
people will listen to when you say 
that more people died on highways in 
the U. S. during last year, than have 
died during the 11 months of the 
Korean war. 

Or when you look over the list of 
reported accidents in your city . 
it doesn’t mean very much when you 
say there have been 14 hundred acci- 
dents in Richmond-in the past five 
months. It means a good deal more 
when you say that someone has had 
an accident every two hours. Or per- 
haps even more when you say that 
there have been four accidents since 
the last safety announcement. 

To Page 24 


Superman is the hero of countless thousands of American boys 
and girls. Clayton Collier, radio star who plays the part, is 
shown with a portrait of the epic character. He weaves acci- 
dent prevention copy into the continuity and the kids love it. 








— IES concerned with the 
mounting trafic toll are finding 
the “Signs of Life” program of the 
National Safety Council an effective 
help in 
battle of the bumpers.’ 

Designed to promote obedience to 
trafic signs, signals, lane and pave- 
ment markings, the “Signs of Life” 
program has demonstrated its practi 
cability in action over the past two 


reducing casualties in the 


years in Ohio, and its effectiveness is 


being demonstrated this month in 
thousands of American cities and 
towns where the ‘Signs of Life’’ pro- 
gram is the theme of the month in the 
Council's Operation Safety program. 


States or cities which have had difh- 
culty in emphasizing the importance 
of obeying traffic signs, signals, etc., 
will find help available through the 
National Safety Council. Booklets and 
pamphlets have been prepared for use 
in educating motorists and pedestrians 
and are available now. 

In Ohio, for instance, copies of the 

Signs of Life” leaflet, prepared and 
published by the National Safety 
Council, were placed in the hands of 
new applicants for driver's licenses by 
deputy registrars throughout the state 

But Ohio's success was no _hit-or- 
miss endeavor. It took intelligent plan- 
ning plus a schedule which called for 
Maximum cooperation from all Ohio 
cities and towns 

Ohio's overall 
main purposes: 


program had two 


(1) To impress the public with the 
necessity for observing trafic signs, 
signals and pavement markings, in- 
cluding those at highway-rail inter- 
sections and no-passing markings on 
the pavements. 


(2) To teach the shapes of the im- 
portant signs so that they would be 
recognized and readily observed. 


Steps were taken to integrate activity 
on the local level with the promotion 
gotten under way by the Division of 
Traffic and Safety of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways, and state level ac- 
tivities were all-inclusive on both 
official and non-ofthcial levels. 


The ‘Signs of Life” theme, as ex- 
plained in the Operation Safety kit 
issued by the National Safety Council 
was adapted to suit Ohio's program in 
the preparation of posters, newspaper 
copy, radio publicity, pamphlets and 
all other media used to make drivers 
and pedestrians safer by educating 
them to know and obey signs, signals 
and pavement markings. 

It clicked in Ohio. The drumfire of 
publicity paid big dividends which car- 
ried over of its own momentum into 
the following month and for many 
additional months. 

Local safety councils, engineers, ed- 
ucators, police officials and any others 
concerned with traffic control and acci- 
dent prevention can profit by Ohio's 
experience. 

Those who are engaged in the eter- 
nal battle of accident prevention know 


Folks in Middletown, Ohio, got to know the signs of life via the continuing pro- 


gram sponsored by the safety council. 
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By Hal Kent 


Safety Consultant, NSC Signs of Life Program 
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D. E. Mumford, superintendent of safety, New York Central Railroad and active member of the NSC Highway-Rail Crossing Com- 
mittee, orginated the “Highway Five” booklet and song illustrated below on the opposite page. 


that better observance of signs, signals 
and pavement markings would mate- 
rially reduce traffic accidets. It can be 
stated, generally, that disregard of 
mandatory signs and signals is one of 
the most frequent violations that con- 
tribute to accidents 


Representatives of American railroads cooperate in high- 
way-rail crossing campaign of the National Safety Council. 
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Failure to heed advisory signals con- 
tributes to many other accidents, for 
often where other causes are given for 
an accident, the real cause was the 
driver's disregard of an advisory sign. 


And—to top off the tragedies—the 





intersections of highways with rail 
roads afford an example of the disas- 
trous results of not heeding signs, 
since about half of the fatal crossing 
accidents each year are due to motor- 
ists’ disregard of the signs and signals 
at the crossings 


Eager beavers crowded beyond railroad crossing gates are 
a menace to other vehicles as well as to themselves. 











COLORADO 


CONFERENCE 


NOLORADO chalked up a new 
high in state highway safety con- 
ferences June 29 and 30, when hun- 
dreds of delegates from all over the 
state and representatives of leading na- 
tional agencies interested in all phases 
of trafic accident prevention met in 
the State Capitol to draft a workable 
Action Program. 


Forty-three states have held highway 
safety conferences since the first Presi- 
dent’s Conference sessions of 1946 
Twenty-eight of these meetings are on 
an annual basis. The Colorado confer- 
ence was outstanding in these state ses 
sions for the sustained interest of the 
delegates and the strong position taken 
in the several conference reports. 

That it was no lackadaisical meeting 
is evidenced by the fact that 82 per 
cent of the delegates who attended the 
opening morning session participated 
in the hard work of the afternoon 
committee discussions. And they were 
sprightly affairs. 

Governor Dan Thornton keynoted 
the affair when he said, ‘There is no 
easy road to highway safety. Only 
through a balanced program in which 
every member of the public is inter- 
ested and every official is doing his 
duty can the desired result be pre 
duced. We seek a plan of couperation 
and coordination, a united front 
against the accident enemy 


The committees wasted no words in 
formal versiflage. They put the pro- 
gram in few words. The Committee 
on Education came up with eight rec 
ommendations all of them stated 
bluntly and without the usual weasel- 
ing clauses 

One such was: ‘Safety education, 
with emphasis on traffic safety and 
driver education at all levels, be made 
a part of the high school curriculum 
and that the state's financial responsi- 
bility for this phase of the program be 
comparable to its responsibility in 
other educational areas.’ 


Another was from the Committee 
on Enforcement, applying to justices 
of the peace. The recommendation 
urged that all J.P.’s “be required to 
attend a conference at the call of the 


Governor at least once a year and that 
the expenses for aT pew therein 
be defrayed by individual counties.” 

Subject matter which could so easily 
have been dull and technical won 
rounds of applause for the simple di- 
rectness of the statements. 


When you add to these factors, the 
smoothness with which the conference 
was planned and operated, it set the 
whole meeting apart as an example of 
the best in highway state safety plan- 
ning. 








Inset circle at top: Denver's Mayor 
Quigg Newton welcomes delegates 
to mile-high metropolis. Large 
photo shows general session of 
Colorado Governor's Highway 
Safety Conference. Paul Blaisdell 
is speaking. Inset at right: Colo- 
rado’s Governor Dan Thornton 
welcomes delegates to the confer- 
ence. Below: Paul F. Hill (left) 
senior field representative, NSC; 
and Bill Foulis, director, Colorado 
Highway Safety Council, watch the 
proceedings. 
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in tests conducted before the state capi- 
tol at Jefferson City. Inset, the author 
at left, presents Carol Jean Roe, 17, of 
West Plains High Schoo! $100 bond and 
certificate for topping girls’ division. 


TOPS IN 
MISSOURI 


By Colonel David E. Harrison 





Missouri picked her top teen-age drivers 


| 
| 


Superintendent, Missouri State Highway Patrol 


HE boys and girls from the small 

towns provided too much compe- 
tition for their rivals from the large 
cities in the first Missouri High School 
Drivers Contest held at the State Capi- 
tol in Jefferson City. Not one of the 
first four winners in either the boy or 
girl divisions came from the the state's 
larger cities. 

The contest, first of its kind ever to 
be held in Missouri, was sponsored by 
the Missouri State Highway Patrol and 
approved by the State Department of 
Education in an effort to stimulate the 
interest of school officials, students and 
parents in the proper training of young 
drivers. Each member of the Patrol 
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made a voluntary contribution to a 
fund to provide prizes for the winning 
contestants. 

Each high school with a driver edu- 
cation course was invited to select one 
boy and one girl to represent their 
school in district elimination contests. 
The rules provided that each contest- 
ant must be enrolled in or have com- 
pleted an approved driver education 
course and never have been involved 
as a driver in a trafic accident or ar- 
rested for a traffic law violation. 

One contest was held in each of the 
nine troop areas of the Patrol with 
separate contests for the cities of St 
Louis and Kansas ¢ ity. A total of 243 





contestants representing 127 high 
schools competed in the eleven dis- 
trict contests. Each district contest 
was divided into a boys and girls di- 
vision and the winning boy and the 
winning girl became eligible to com- 
pete in the state contest. 

The 11 girls and 11 boys, winners 
of the district contests, met at the 
State Capitol in Jefferson City, May 
12 for the state finals. The state con- 
test was conducted in the same manner 
as the district contests. Each contestant 
was given a written examination con- 
sisting of 50 true and false and 50 
multiple choice questions on the me- 
chanics of a motor vehicle, safe driv- 
ing practices, and the motor vehicle 
laws of Missouri. 

The written examination was given 
a weight of 500 points. At the con- 
clusion of the written examination 
each contestant was put through a 
series of five skill tests used in the 
standard driver education courses. 

These five skill tests were: (1) the 
straight line test which requires the 
driver to drive forward and backward 
for a distance of 100 feet while keep- 
ing the left wheels on a four inch line; 
(2) parking parallel in a space five 
feet longer than the car; (3) the zig 
zag, or off-set alley test, which tests the 
ability of the driver to maneuver a car 
forward and backward in close limits; 
(4) a test to determine the drivers 
ability to judge the location of wheels, 
axles, and bumpers; and (5) a test to 
detemine the drivers ability to steer 
accurately through a lane with only 
six inches of clearance on each side of 
the car while traveling at 20 miles per 
hour and to stop smoothly in a dis- 
tance of 40 feet. 

For a number of years, the Patrol 
and the State Department of Educa- 
tion have been urging the high schools 
of Missouri to include driver educa- 
tion in their curriculum. Approxi- 
mately 200 schools have adopted the 
course, but many have been slow to 
recognize the value of such training 
Much interest was stimulated through- 
out the state by this contest and a 
number of schols have announced their 
intention of starting the course during 
the next term of school 

The enthusiastic manner in which 
the contest was accepted by the schools, 
the students, the citizens and news- 
papers throughout the state was grati- 
fying. Since this first contest was a 
success, it is planned to hold a similar 
contest each year. The knowledge, 
skill, and attitude demonstrated by 
these high school students is proof 
that there is no substitute for training. 











HOW'S YOUR SAFETY IQ? 


By Norman Damon 


Vice President, Automotive Safety Foundation 


Take 5 minutes to answer this check quiz, 
Check your scoring and ask yourself this question: 
"Am | doing all | can to make this a safer America?" 


Here's a suggested self-inventory for those with an 
ibove-averag¢ knowledge of traftx safety. Check the 
tems below and see how you rate on these points 


| 1) a Drives 
Do you drive and walk as you want your own and 
other teen-agers to drive and walk? 
] Yes [] No 

Do you devote full time and attention to your 
iriving, not allowing yourself to be distracted by 

harming companion, beautiful scenery, an ex: 
iting game on your radio—or even an argument 
with your wife 


Yes [] Most of the time 

Do you control that mM} ulse to blow your horn 
blow your toy it the actions of pedestrians 
ther drivers, even though you yourself do 


he very same things, such as cutting in and out of 
or dawdling along in the middle of the road 7 


Yes [] No 
Do vo sdiyjust your speed at all times to existing 
tratt ind weather conditions Esper ially at 
} fog or snow and on icy roads; and 
so that you can always stop “within the 
1 clear distance ahead 
Yes [-]-Most of the time 
Do vo dly gi pedestrians and other drivers 
ight of Way 
Y« No 
Do you put letinite “low—very low” limit on 
he 1 I f beer ocktatls or highballs that 
ike if you are going to drive? If you have 
gone over your limit fo you turn the wheel 
irinker to driv take a cab, or wait 
i petor irivinyg 
y Most of the time 
Do it your intentions well in 
ther irivers and pede strians, by 
or turn signals flashing of your 
op ight ind positior ~ your vehicle on the 
“al 
‘ No 
8. Do you kee; ier control the urge to indulge in 
patient if rt wit violent starts stops 
j ws 
\ Most of the time 
(a) / 
Do you « kpect mor than equal consideration 
frost if it all times, e.g. in the right 
) NAY 
Y No 





(b) For men only 

If the driver in front of you does something he 
or she shouldn't do you refrain from muttering 
woman driver’? 


CO) Yes C1) No 


II. As a Pedestrian 
10. Do you assume that because you can see a car 
(especially at night) that the driver can see you? 
ri} Xes [] No 
11. Do you look both ways before crossing a street 
or highway and assume that it is really your job 
to see that you get across safely? 
C] Yes ss No 
12. If you've had “a couple of beers” or a highball or 
two, do you curb that impulse to “trip the light 
fantastic” across the street 7 


[] Yes [] No 


III. As a Citizen 
13. As a citizen, do you get a// the facts before you 
start talking about how bad traffic conditions are 
instead of reciting your own bad personal expe 
riences or gripes? 
[] Yes [] No 
14. Do you really care what your public officials do 
or fail to do in providing trathe satety ? 
O Yes (1 No 
15. Do you think that public officials shoud “do 
something” about traffic accidents ‘on their own ? 
[] Yes [] No 
16, Do you ever talk with, or write to, your state or 
local othcials, members of your city council, or 
state legislature, telling them you not only want 
more safety, but are willing to pay for it? 
[] Yes [] No 
17. Do you agree there should be no enforcement 
favors for anyone, yourself, friends or “impres- 
sive” acquaintances included ? 
[] Yes [] No 
18. Do you do something individually—by giving 
personal time and effort—to make your state and 
local safety council effective ? 
[] Yes [_] No 
19. If you do not have a safety council in your com- 
munity, have you done anything about organ 
izing one? 


[) Yes 1 No 
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HE Procedures Committee of the Conference of Local 

Safety Organizations has recommended that a training 
school for managers be established. The suggestion was 
made at a meeting of the Procedures Committee in Chicago 
July 9. The group also appointed a special advisory com- 
mittee to work out program details for the annual meeting 
of council managers in October. This committee consists of 
Managers Iver Larson, San Francisco; H. G. Hays, Ohio 
State Council, Cleveland; J. James Ashton, Wilmington, 
and Estel Hack, Louisville. Consideration was given to 
suggested rule revisions for the inter-city plant and fleet 
safety contests and Estel Hack of Louisville will head this 
group. Harry Brainerd of the Western Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil will be chairman of a committee for setting up a code 
of standard operating procedures. Pension retirement plans 
for local council managers came up for full discussion and 
it is hoped that a suitable pension trust can be worked out 
for NSC chapters. Members present were Walter D. Ladd, 
chairman, J. James Ashton, Harry H. Brainerd, Dr. B. L 
Corbett, George M. Burns, Estel Hack, Iver Larson and 
Harold Lillie. 


Keeler Succeeds Smith 

Lieutenant William H. Keeler, safety supervisor of the 
Bureau of Police, Rochester, N. Y., succeeds Edwin S$ 
Smith as manager of the Rochester Safety Council. Smith 
resigned recently to become director of the Eastern Re 
gional Office of NSC in New York City. Keeler took over 
his new duties July 1. He has been closely associated with 
Rochester's community safety programs for many years. He 
became school safety officer for public and parochial schools 
in 1938 after serving as an investigator with the Accident 
Prevention Bureau of the Department. He moved up to 
the post of safety supervisor in 1947 and was made a 
lieutenant soon afterward. 


Well-Timed Admonition 

On the same day that the official awards were presented 
to the city in the National Traffic Safety Contest, the 
Minneapolis Star devoted a page of warnings against 
complacency. The five-column streamer read “We Are the 
Nation's Safest City—But Look What We Are Doing 
Pertinent illustrations featured the unsafe practices of mo 
torists and pedestrians. A display of 13 traffic safety awards 
won during 1949 and 1950 was placed opposite a chart 
showing the big increase in traffic deaths and injuries so 
far this year. The warning was timely and pertinent, smart 
journalism and good safety education 


Atlanta Pedestrian Drive 
At the instance of the Greater Atlanta Safety Council 
the Police Department of that city has inaugurated a four- 
months’ intensive educational campaign of verbal and writ- 
ten warnings to pedestrians. The Council is seeking the 
endorsement and cooperation of all civic organizations to 
back pedestrian enforcement. In Atlanta's traffic death 
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MBIDEXTROUS Earl Campbell, director NSC Field Or- 
“% ganization, had his hands full of safety awards in Los 
Angeles recently, for distribution at the local chapter's luncheon 
at the Biltmore Hotel June 27. On Earl's immediate left is 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles who is receiving the 
National Traffic Safety Contest's first place award for cities in 
Group I (more than 1,000,000 pop.). The charming lady is 
Hollywood actress Lucille Norman, Warner Brothers singing 
star of radio, TV and films. On the right is Pete Smith, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer producer who has just received the “National 
Committee on Films for Safety” top award in the theatre classi- 
fication for his production, “Wrong Way Butch.” Two other 
NSC awards were presented. 


record for 1950, 70 per cent of the victims were pedes- 
trians. According to Manager Robert B. Leopold, of the 
Council, the drive is the ‘‘curtain-raiser” for a permanent 
educational campaign with emphasis on enforcement 


Denver Rewards Good Drivers 

A “Good Citizen Driver Award’ project was carried 
on recently in Denver under the joint auspices of the 
Denver Post, the Denver Safety Council and the City and 
County. One person each day was selected by a “roving 
sergeant’’ from the Police Department who watched the 
driving habits of all types of motorists in all parts of the 
city. Winners received an autographed copy of the Denver 
Trafic Digest signed by Mayor Quigg Newton, with a 
“Certificate of Driving Merit” signed by the Mayor, Chief 
of Police and President Charles O. Voigt of the safety 
council. Theatre tickets were presented to each person 
chosen. 


A Ghostly Parade 
The San Francisco News recently featured a dramatic 
presentation of the local traffic accident problem. The first 
To Page 29 














M. C. McCorkel, Naperville’s Delivery 
Foreman, center above, checks the tie- 
down operation on a Kroehler van. Each 
tier of furniture is securely tied and 
thickly padded. At the right he super- 
vises the final padding before raising 
the tailgate and closing the rear doors 
on another full load of furniture 


B 


F sfety Ena 


On the right a conveyor brings an almost end 
less line of new furniture to the delivery station. 


By Alfred C. Finch 
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None as satisfactory as the personalized 
trucking service they have built up over the 
last 20 years. In fact, customers who have 


the option of selecting the method of deliv 
ery, prefer trucking Systemwide, trucks de- 
livered almost a million pieces of furniture 
in 1950. This was more than two-thirds of 
their total furniture production 


Trucking is big business with us,” claims 
V. K. Anderson, Kroehler’s safety director 

Curious to learn how trucking became big 
business in a manutacturing organization, 
we contacted Larry Eisele, personnel super 
visor at Naperville Kroehler's geneal head 
quarters is at Naperville and the plant lo 
cated there is the largest one they operate 
Two lines of furniture, one the Kroehler 
brand and the other the Valetine Seaver, 
are manufactured there. It is also the home 
of the Kroehler “push-back” theatre chairs 

The plant is operated independently of 
the headquarters group and the personnel de 
partment headed by Larry is charged with 
the operation of the safety program. Both 
industrial and fleet safety activities are cen 
tered in the personnel department. Direc 


tion for the overall safety program for the 
12 Kroehler plants comes trom V. K. An 
derson 

Each location carries out its own personnel 
program which includes the hiring, proces 
sing and training of employees and company 
drivers. 

Using Naperville as a blue print for other 
Kroehler plants we went in to talk to M. C. 
(Mac) McCorkel, foreman of the Naperville 
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Systematized fleet maintenance, such 
as pictured above at the Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. garage, keeps Kroehler 
equipment in excellent working 
condition. Evidence of the splendid 
work being done by Kroehler 
shops is shown in the unit shown 
at the left. Built for endurance, 
many of them travel over a thou- 
sand miles on a single run. 
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shipping and trucking division. We 
found him at his favorite spot—on 
the dock checking up on the padding 
and loading that was taking place in 
side a gleaming green Kroehler van 
Another pad over the arm of this 
davenport,” he was instructing one of 
the loaders. ‘‘And, be sure that sofa 
is tied down securely,” he added. He 
turned to us with a big broad smile 
and in a few moments’ conversation, 


V. K. Anderson, systemwide safety direc- 
tor, supervises Kroehler's safety program 
from his headquarters at 


Binghamton. 





















i) 
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we knew he had his heart and soul in 
his work. 

Our business is keeping customers 
happy,” Mac told us. “The surest way 
of losing customers is to deliver a 
piece of furniture in a damaged con 
dition. It doesn’t take much to ruin 
a suite. A little rub, a greasy hand or 
a dirty pad and we get the piece back 
marked ‘rejected’.”” Reaching into his 
pocket he dug out a booklet entitled 
‘Load 'em up!" This manual, com- 
prising a dozen pages, explained each 
step in the padding, stacking and load 
ing process. Sprinkled with illustra- 
tions, it vividly pointed out the strong 
and weak points to be considered by 
loaders and drivers. It even went so 
far as to demonstrate the tying of a 
Dutchman Knot.” 

This is an important step in the 
delivery program,” he continued. “In 
fact, Kroehler drivers must spend 
from six weeks to six months on the 
loading dock before we let them take 
a delivery out on the road. We feel 
that once they learn how to take care 
of the furniture here, they will in 
stinctively use that caution when 
they're on their own. Strangely enough, 
it has a wholesome effect on their driv- 
ing habits, too.”’ 

He went on to explain that Kroehler 
rarely hires drivers as such, and never 


puts him behind the wheel of a truck 








Gene Burrow, second from right 
below, Naperville’s Works Man- 
ager, congratulates Elmer Yanke 
on winning the National Safety 


Council's four-year Safe Driver 


Award. Looking on are other com- 
pany officials and fellow Safe 
Driver Award winners. 


immediately a.ter they have been 
hired. A man may or may not have 
had previous professional driving ex- 
perience when he comes to work at 
the delivery department. They prefer 
applicants without previous commer- 
cial driving experience That way they 
control his training and do not need 
to break him of any bad habits he may 
have acquired. 


A new man is put to work on the 
loading platform. There he learns the 
proper way to lift, pad and stack fur- 
niture. In some instances, men have 
preferred to stay on as a loader rather 
than take the better paying driving 
work. Sounds strange, but it has hap- 
paned occasionally. One reason for 
this is the company attitude towards 
dock men. They are made to feel their 
work is important and it is, since good 
loading prevents in-transit damage to 
furniture 

When the company feels a loader is 
ready to take over a driving assign- 
ment, he is turned over to a veteran 
driver. He is taught how to drive the 
equipment, couple and uncouple trail- 
ers, make vehicle inspections and how 
to fill out the myriad forms, logs 
and shipping papers. He rides along 
as a helper and is given the title “'re- 
lief driver.” As a relief driver he be 
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Above Orlen Schum’'s wife, Lillian and 
daughter, Nancy, bid him goodbye and 
encourage him to continue his safe 
driving record. They are deeply inter- 
ested in seeing to it that he earns his 
four-year award. 
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WO Arkansas Travelers ex- 
# change pleasantries, Ned H 
Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, shows obvious pleas 
ure as he presents Governor Sid 
McMath with plaque for First Place 
in the 1950 National Traffic Safety 
Contest. 

Not to be outdone, Governor Mce- 
Math promptly reciprocated, com- 
missioning Dr. Dearborn an “Ar- 
kansas Traveler,’ and presenting 
him with a beautifully enscribed 
certificate * authorizing and commis- 
sioning him to serve as an Ambas- 
sador of Good Will from Arkansas 





ARKANSAS TRAVELER 





to the people of the other states, 
the people of the nations beyond 
the borders of the United States, 
or wherever this Ambasador of 
Arkansas may hereafter travel or 
reside.” 

The commission was dated June 
26, 1951, signed by the Governor 
and the Secretary of State, and the 
ceremony took place on the same 
date during the opening general 
session of the Third Annual Ar- 
kansas State Safety Conference, 
where NSC President Dearborn ad 
dressed delegates and made the 


award presentation. 








Trucks Carry 75‘ 
of All U. S. Freight 


Recent government transportation 
data shows that trucks now carry 8.3 
billion tons of freight yearly, or 75 
per cent of the nation’s total freight 
tonnage. 

The total includes three billion tons 
hauled annually by trucks entirely 
within urban areas, according to Auto- 
mobile Facts, publication of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 
which was quoting from “Moto 
Trucks and National Defense,” 
booklet published by the agency. 


a new 


The booklet points up the tremen- 
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dous hike in U. S. truck registrations 

70 per cent in the last decade, from 
5.1 million to 8.6 million, and em- 
phasizes that nearly a third of the 
trucks are ten or more years old. 

Four basic causes for the growing 
use of truck transportation since the 
war are listed: (1) Population growth 
and the growing decentralization of 
cities; (2) the increased number of 
business establishments; (3) expan- 
sion and decentralization of industry; 
and, (4) increased farm production. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Auto- 
mobile Association, 320 New Center 
Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Take Off the Gloves 
From Page 11 


In the early days of the motor ve- 
hicle, the driver who drank received 
little or no attention. But with 48,- 
000,000 vehicles jamming the nation’s 
highways, identification of the inebri- 
ated driver has grown into a ranking 
trafhc safety problem. A well known 
American jurist has stated: “If a man’s 
driving ability is so affected by alcohol 
that he no longer has the clearness of 
intellect and judgment he would have 
without alcohol, he is guilty of driving 
under the influence of alcohol.”’ 


This means that, at the above blood 
alcohol levels, a driver's ability to 
drive and his judgment may be af- 
fected by a comparatively low alcohol 
intake. He then becomes a serious 
menace to other traffic. The sociable 
one or two cocktail drinker doesn't 
fall into this category; it is the more 
serious imbiber who is dangerous 


The enforcement difficulty lies in 
getting the public to realize that the 
‘fringe’ drinker is the greatest motor- 
ing hazard because he is not so appar- 
ent to other drivers. Sloppy Joe, 
weaving, lurching and burping all over 
the highway in an alcoholic haze, can 
quickly be recognized for what he 1s 
and avoided. Some drinkers, however, 
can “pull themselves together’ tempo- 
rarily or otherwise compensate out- 
wardly for impaired vision, reaction 
and judgment—and go on to kill and 
maim just as surely as though they 
were using a gun instead of an auto- 
mobile. 


It is the impairment of their driving 
and thinking ability, not the physical 
manifestations, that counts. Chemical 
tests for intoxication, conscientiously 
used by the law enforcement proc- 
esses, can identify this type of driver. 
But it remains for society to demand 
that he be classed a serious safety 
liability, and that adequate steps taken 
to rid the roads of his kind. 


A Michigan city began sending its 
inebriated drivers to jail. The total of 
drivers who were influenced danger- 
ously by intoxicants was diminished at 
once, and the community's accident 
rate dropped in proportion. The go- 
to-jail policy was relaxed, and the inci- 
dence of drunken motorists and acci- 
dents again moved upward 


A “tough but fair” program can 
pay off in saved lives and prevented 
accidents, but first must come public 
recognition that the drinking driver 
is a potential murderer 
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Radio Can Do a Better Selling Job 


From Page 13 

These examples indicate what | 
mean by personalized safety announce 
ments. 

Now you know what the people will 
listen to,—how can you get the story 
across? Where, within the structure 
of radio programs, can you do your 
best work in selling safety ? 

First, the spot announcement. It’s 
a relatively flexible device. It’s usually 
written at 50-word or 120-word 
length, so that it can be put in between 
programs Network stations can use 
the shorter spots; local independent 
stations favor the longer messages as 
fillers 

Then there’s the bona fide newscast. 
With very few exceptions, newscasts 
usually have the largest audiences of 
all radio programs. But here you will 
have to answer the question: “Is your 
safety item really news?” Editors hesi- 
tate to include tommyrot in their news 
casts—they would rather wait and get 
a real story. Be sure it is news. . 

Practically every radio station has 
an interview specialist. He may be a 
man, the street reporter type ot thing 

or it may be the gossipy-woman type 
of program. Both are listened to. 
Both have guaranteed audiences. Both 
want your story. Both can use it. They 
are experienced in telling the story 
without killing interest. Many of them 
are also in touch with children’s au- 
diences 


Rudy Vallee recently 
recorded a year's 
fare for Philadelphia 
radio backing of the 
city’s continuing traf- 
fic safety program. 
With the radio fa- 
vorite at Radio Sta- 
tion WIP was Fred 
Barrowsy, Philadel- 
phia Chamber of 
Commerce Safety 
Council. Employment 
of top stars in pub- 
lic support program 
is vital, if we would 
get our message 
across to the public. 
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Perhaps the best place to reach the 
youngsters is through record programs 

the disc jockey. He does the job for 
you—if you take the time to listen 
to his style, and match your spot copy 
with his type of delivery. This is, of 
course, a recognized sales technique 
and by anticipating all the difficulties, 
you can eliminate the objections. 

There are a few things to remember 
as you think back over this presenta- 
tion. 


Anticipate your station's problems. 
Aim your safety announcements at a 
specific time period. Your local station 
manager will be happy to outline his 
audience flow. 

We have found out, for instance, 
that we have a farm audience until 
seven o'clock each morning. That's the 
time for home safety and machine 
safety announcements. 

Businessmen and school youngsters 
dress and breakfast by the radio until 
8 or 8:30. Then mother takes over 
until noon. The farmers and a few 
businessmen join them for the noon 
hours, and mother takes over again as 
an audience until six. Then, once 
again, radio has a generalized audi- 
ence. 

All those people listen to the radio 
at least four hours every day. Safety 
educators have the greatest ready-made 
audience in the world. Catch their ear 
with something thoughtful, something 





direct, something dramatic, something 
simple. 

They want to be told the facts of 
safety—in the home, on the farm, in 
business, on the highways. BUT they 
want this story when they are receptive 
to it. 

That—is your responsibility. Radio 
is here, and waiting, for your help to 
increase its service. It needs your 
ideas, aimed at the largest group of 
ears in the world. 


Produce Three New 
CV Training Films 

Production of three new short films 
on training of commercial motor ve- 
hicle drivers just has been completed 
by the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Chicago. Each is in two versions—one 
for use on standard 16 mm sound 
motion picture projector, the other for 
use on standard 35 mm _ soundslide 
film projector. 

Titles of the new films are: ‘Dan- 
ger in Reverse,’’ which is on backing 
accidents; ‘““Too Close for Comfort,”’ 
which is on hazards of “tailgating” 
or following preceding vehicle too 
closely; and “Too Fast for Condi- 
tions,’ pointing up the relationship 
between speed and accidents. Three 
additional films now in production 
relate to prevention of “wrong side of 
the road’’ accidents, what to do after 
an accident, and preventing accidents 
by vehicle maintenance. 

The first film in the series, titled 
“Caution at the Crossroads,’ was re- 
leased several months ago, and recently 
was selected by the National Commit- 
tee on Films for Safety as the outstand- 
ing traffic safety soundslide film pro- 
duced during 1950. The National 
Association of Automotive Mutual In- 
surance Companies plans to continue 
production of films in the series as 
long as suitable subjects remain to be 
covered, according to Association traf- 
fic safety consultant R. O. Bennett, 
who supervises production. 

The four films now available may 
be purchased outright by any organi- 
zation interested in commercial driver 
training from Vogue-Wright Studios, 
237 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. They may be rented through 
the National Safety Council, or they 
may be borrowed from companies 
members of the National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 


panies. 
* * * 


Highway signs, signals and pavement 
markers have been designed for your pro- 
tection. They are truly “signs of life.” 
Heed them and you will live longer. 
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Rope "Em Cowboy 

From Page 22 

comes acquainted with all routes oper- 
ated from his terminal and meets the 
customers he will be serving. 

But management feels he still isn’t 
ready to go out on his own. He must 
then spend time as a ‘‘spotter."” Driv- 
ing to and from the loading dock and 
around the premises to the parking lot, 
his driving is under constant surveil- 
lance. It doesn’t take long for him to 
learn proper backing procedure and if 
he has any faults in the backing opera- 
tion, they are soon corrected. 

“Backing is an important element 
of our driving,” obesrved McCorkel. 
‘We insist they know how to do a 
good job of backing before we send 
them out on their own.” 

One or two check rides with the 
veteran driver-trainer and the new 
man is on his own. 

All the time he’s in training the 
new man is taught how ‘to prevent 
highway accidents. It isn’t enough 
that he masters the operating controls 
of his vehicle, he must know the prin- 
ciples of safe following distances, 
smooth braking and the many other 
fine points of defensive driving. 

Out on the company lot we saw 
evidence of the safe driving program 
at Kroehler—20 semi’s, each spanking 
clean and void of the customary dents, 
scratches and marks that indicate hard 
treatment. 

“Ordinarily our fleet would be on 
the road. Today, however, they are 
idle. Deliveries are being held tempo- 
rarily in order that drivers can attend 
the banquet to receive their National 
Safety Council Safe Driver Awards,” 
Larry explained. One look at the fleet 
convinced me thes: vehicles were 
driven by experts . . . worthy of the 
awards they were soon to receive. It 
was hard to believe this fleet had trav- 
eled over a million miles last year 
A good deal of the credit goes to the 
efficient maintenance service per- 
formed by Kroehler mechanics. 

Two tractors were being given rou 
tine check-ups at the company garage 
when we arrived. A system of pre- 
ventive maintenance has all but elim- 
inated road failures we were told. In 
addition to the nightly spot checks and 
items reported defective by drivers, 
each vehicle has a regular maintenance 
schedule. Progressive overhaul checks 
at 5,000, 10,000 and 20,000 miles 
allow them to replace items that may 
fail on the road if left to wear out in 
due time. 
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THE SUN IS FINE 

BUT DON'T SET BROILED 
UNLESS YOU WANT 

YOUR HOLIDAY SPOILED 


WHEN COOKING- 
BUILD A LITTLE FiRE 

BIG ONES RAISE 

A FIREMAN'S IRE 


Don't? APPROACH ANIMALS 
FROM THe REAR 

IE YOU HOLO To THE THEORY 

THAT LIFE IS DEAR 








GUNS ARE GETTER 
UNLESS You DON'T MIND 
PATRICIDE 


Courtesy of Jim Herron 
and The Cleveland Press 













IT'S FUN 10 DUCK 
(oor BUT THE DUCKEE 
wae MAY RUN OUT OF LUCK 





HERE'S THE THING Td DO 
6 RIGHT ON AND WAIT 
‘TIL HELP REACHES you 





You MAY THINK 











Drivers take pride in the condition 
of their vehicles and abuse by so-called 
“cowboy” driving is not tolerated. 

“Drivers don’t like to set down, cus- 
tomers hate delays and we think they 


are poor business, too,’” McCorkel ex- 
plained. ‘There's two factors that 
play a big part in our maintenance 
program. First, we have no spare 

To Page 40 
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Liaison 
in Los Angeles 
From Page 6 


Supervisors, also much interested and 
fully in favor with the conference 
With the official backing of these two 
governmental heads we then called a 
meeting of the several chiefs of the 
agencies throughout the county respon- 
sible for traffic safety, and set up a 
steering committee. 

Serving on this committee were 
Chief William H. Parker, chairman, 
and Deputy Chief Bernard R. Cald- 
well of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment and Inspector Russell H 
Emmett, California Highway Patrol, 
co-chairmen, representing the enforce- 
ment side of the picture. 

Engineering-wise we selected Ralph 
T. Dorsey, Los Angeles City Trath« 
Engineer, Guy MacDonald, Los An- 
geles County Traffic Engineer, A. L. 
Hutchinson, assistant engineer, Cali- 
fornia Division of Highways, and Joe 
Havenner, manager, Public Safety De- 
partment, Southern California Auto- 
mobile Club. 

On the Education team were Mau- 
rice G, Blair, assistant superintendent, 
and Cecil G. Zaun, director of health 
and safety, Los Angeles City Schools, 
and Ernest G. Toland, field assistant, 
Los Angeles County Schools. 

From the courts and prosecutors 
came Byron J. Walters, presiding 
judge Los Angeles Municipal Courts, 
Roberta Butzbach, justice of the peace, 
Signal Hill Township, and Boyd Alan- 
Taylor, chief deputy, Los Angeles 
city attorney's office. 

Ted Stromberger, our own chapter 
vice president for public safety and 
Robert G. McAndrews, manager of the 
Southern California Broadcaster’s As- 
sociation, headed our public informa- 
tion and support committee, with 
David R. Showalter, our assistant man- 
ager responsible for the mechanics of 
the conference and coordinating it 
staff wise 

We set our objective at further inte 
gration of the traffic safety program of 
the County of Los Angeles, and to de- 
velop the community support and 
participation essential to its success 

In our observation of the problem 
as we have seen it take shape in this 
area, since the origin of the local chap 
ter-—and born out by our own traff« 
authorities—-some interest had to de 
velop, and some action originate at 
the grass roots on a community and 
cities level, if we wee to further in 


tensify our areawide trafic defense 


ettort 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Sept. 16-19, Detroit 

Public Works Congress and Equipment 
Show (Veterans Memorial Bldg.). Contact 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill 
Sept. 17-20, San Francisco 

Annual Convention, International Mu 


nicipal Signal Association (Mark Hopkins 
Hotel). 
Sept. 18-20, Cleveland 

Ohio State Safety Conference (Hotel 
Carter). Contact Carl L. Smith, secretary 


treasurer, Suite 508, 2073 East 9th Street, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
September 24-27, Los Angeles 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Trathc Engineers (Ambassa- 
dor Hotel). Contact Robert S. Holmes, 
executive secretary, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 


October 8-11, Boston 

Nineteenth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Copley Plaza Hotel) 
Contact L. W. Harris, 912 Barr Building, 
Washington 6, D. € 


Oct. 8-12, Chicago 

Thirty-ninth National Safety Congress 
& Exposition (Stevens Hotel). R. I 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 11 


Oct. 22-26, Chicago 

Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
(Stevens Hotel). Contact Ray G. Ather- 
ton, general manager, 1424 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6. D. C 
Oct. 28-Nov. 1, Miami, Fla. 

Fifty-eighth Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police (McAllister Hotel). Business ses- 
sions and exhibits will be held in Munici- 
pal Auditorium. Contact Edward J. Kelly, 
executive secretary, 1424 K Street, N.W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Dec. 3-4, Baton Rouge, La. 

Louisiana Safety Association Confer 
ence. (Louisiana State University Cam 
pus). Contact Charles E. Doerler, secre- 
tary, P. O. Box 806, Shreveport, La. 


1952 Convention Dates 

Jan 21-24, Houston, Texas 

Annual Meeting of the American Road 
builders’ Association (celebrating 50th 
anniversary of the organization). Contact 
Eugene Reybold, executive vice president, 
American Road Builders’ Association, In- 
ternational Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
May 6-9, Cleveland 

Fourth International Lighting Exposi- 
tion and Conference. Sponsored by In- 
dustrial and Commercial Lighting Equip 
ment Section of National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association (Cleveland 
Municipal Auditorium) 








Los Angeles and Los Angeles 
County, as most people know, while 
generally considered to be almost one 
single great big metropolitan unit, form 
the most complex and heterogenous 
community in America. Even those 
communities legally part of the city 
of Los Angeles consider themselves 
separate entities with a community 
spirit that had not yet been harnessed 


for action traffic safety-wise. We were 


something like a tree with abundant 
foliage and growth at the top but with 
few if any roots 

Just to cite an example of the ur- 
gent need for areawide safety coun- 
cils, take the news releases containing 
material of general interest for Los 
Angeles as a whole, but which natu- 
rally received short shrift from a 
weekly community newspaper editor 
who was looking for local news and 
color 

That, we were sure, was our funda- 
mental problem, in the broad overall 
trathic safety picture, and that was what 
we primarily set out to overcome 
Apparently it was the considered opin- 
ion, too, of the conference generally, 
because the recommendation calling 
for some kind of countywide traft« 


safety structure, came from three sepa- 
rate divisions of the conference and 
was heavily recommended by Colonel 
Kreml in his conference summarization. 

Mayor Fletcher Bowron, speaking 
briefly at the conference luncheon, 
paid tribute to the agency heads and 
community leaders, ‘‘who in a heart- 
warming example of community spirit 
and effort have taken an active interest 
and lead in this serious problem.” 

A hilariously comic highlight was 
the luncheon address of radio favorite 
Bill Thompson. Heard over the na- 
tion's networks for many years on the 
Fibber McGee and Molly show, with 
an active interest in safety generally 
as evidenced by his membership on 
Governor Warren's trathc safety com- 
mittee, and his many appearances for 
the local chapter, Bill's inimitable 
performance—"Trafhc Tips from Fli- 
geria’’—supplied the light touch that 
made the conference complete in every 
respect 

The conference program was well 
covered by the press, radio and tele- 
vision, and was termed an outstanding 
success by all who participated. 

I believe all who had some part in 
it can be congratulated for this first 
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Books and Pamphlets 

Alcohol and Road Traffic, Proceed- 
ings of the First International Con- 
ference. Published by Secretairiate, 
Skoldungagatanl, Stockholm, Sweeden, 
1951. 236 p. Limited quantity avail- 
able from National Safety Council, 
125 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, IIL. 
Price $3.00. 

Civil Defense Supplement to the 
American Red Cross First Aid Text 
hook. Published by the Blakestan Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1951. 47 p. 10¢. 

Highway with a Narrow Median 
Published by Highway Research 
Board, Washington 25, D.C., 1951 
95 p. (Bulletin No. 35) 

How to Promote and Publicize a 
Safety Meeting. Published by National 
Committee for Trafh« Safety, 125 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois, 1951 
35 p. Price 35 cents. 

Meeting the Crises of Street Trans- 
portation in Detroit. Published by the 
Automobile Club of Michigan and 
the Trathc Safety Association of De- 
troit, Michigan, 1951. 32 p. 

Rail-Highway Grade-Crossing Acci 
dents, For the Year Ending Decem 
ber 31, 1950. Published by Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, 
D. C., 1951. 36 p. (Statement No 
5124—File No. 4-B-1) 

Speed—Suill Public Enemy No. 1 
By T. E. Transeau. Published by Penn 


step, which in the main was successful 
However, the true measure of its suc- 
cess will be our next meeting when 
we report on what action was taken 
as against what action was recom- 
mended. We have our work cut out 
for us, we've committed ourselves in 
public and on paper with the best 
recommendations the trafh« experts of 
this area could develop, and now it’s 
up to us to get the job done. 

My own opinion of the effectiveness 
of the Los Angeles City-County Trat- 
fic Action Conference is that it would 
have been absolutely impossible to 
originate the action and generate the 
enthusiasm without the unparalleled 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS in the — 


sylvania Bureau of Highway Safety, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1951. 24 p. 


Magazine Articles 

Alcohol—Trafhc Killer by Robert 
F. Borkenstein. (In The Shield Indi- 
ana State Police Magazine, Summer 
1951, p- 2) 

The Consideration of Impact in 
Automobile Collisions. By Edward F 
Dudek, Jr. (In Traffic Engineering, 
June 1951, p. 299) 

Efficiency of Four-Way-Stop Control 
at Urban Intersections. By J. Marshall 
Kenlipp. In Traffic Engineering, June 
1951. p. 305) 

Give Your Drivers Training in First 
Aid. By Edgar G. Quesrel. (In Flees 
Oesner, June 1951, p. 48) 

Good Drivers Aren’t Born—They 
Are Made. By Ralph H. Snyder. (In 
Mass Transportation, June 1951. p. 41) 

Highway Hypnosis—By Paul Har- 
vey. (In The Kiwanis Magazine, 
July 1951. p.5) 

Putting Trafic Engineering to Work 
in Fresno. By Robert D. Dier. (In Traf- 
fic Engineering, June 1951, p-. 295) 

Reducing Accidents of City-Owned 
Fleets. (By J. A. Carrothers. (In Traf- 
fic _Engeering, June 1951, p. 298) 

Willett Streamliners Preventive 
Mainterance. By A. Walter Neuman. 
(In SAE Journal, June 1951, p. 32) 


leadership, ability and integrity of our 
city and county governmental authori 
ties, or without the community spirit, 
interest and active participation of the 
volunteer organizations that go to make 
up our Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
of the National Safety Council, or 
without our own staff of experts who 
are specialists in this business of mak 
ing a safety council click. 

The steering committee of the Trat 
tic Action Conference, consisting of 
the chairmen of the various sections, 
has been meeting regularly since the 
first conference, initiating the imple- 
mentary action recommended in_ the 
resolutions 


Its first task was the issuance of a 
complete printed report of the con- 
ference, containing along with the res- 
olutions an important suggested plan 
for community traffic safety organiza- 
tion, which if followed in the commu- 
nities and cities of Los Angeles County 
would set the stage for real progress 
in trafic accident prevention. 

This community and city organiza- 
tional plan calls for the appointment 
by the mayor or comparable officer of 
a chairman responsibi for the forma- 
tion of an overall traffic safety commit- 
tee in his particular area, and serving 
as liaison officer between his commu- 
nity and the Traffic Action Conference. 

About the time PUBLIC SAFETY 
goes to press, this chairman will have 
met with other area chairmen for a 
briefing on the need for such organi- 
zation, the objectives of the Los An- 
geles City-County Trathe Conference, 
and the relationship between his com- 
munity and the TAC. His function 
then is to return and form his commit- 
tee with as wide a base as possible, 
which will then initiate action at the 
local level, not alone on local prob- 
lems, but on issues that affect the 
entire County. 

Individual divisional chairmen are 
charged with the responsibility of im- 
plementing the resolutions of the Con- 
ference into action and will be required 
to report to the 1952 meeting the 
results obtained in his year’s program. 
This should provide a salutary effect 
on any division inclined to drag its 
feet, and will of course be the real 
measure of accomplishment when the 
conference is re-convened 

With all the talent at work on this 
problem, and with the emphasis on 
action, the Los Angeles City-County 
Traffic Action Conference gives prom- 
ise at this stage of being another in a 
series of progressive preventive pro- 
grams that has brought Los Angeles 
from last to first in traffic safety emi- 
nence in the short period of 10 years. 


Mr. Van Aken is resident vice president of 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company s 


Highway Research Board 
to Study Business-Parking 

One of the worst headaches of 
American cities—the parking problem 

will be diagnosed for the first time 
in its relation to the economic health 
of communities, retail business and 
motor vehicle users in a study being 
undertaken by the Highway Research 
Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 











Williams to Aid 
NUTI With Programs 


Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the 
president of the National Safety Coun 
cil, has been named part-time consul 
tant to the Traffic Institute of North 
western University 

Che announcement was made jointly 
by Ned H. Dearborn, president of 
the Council, and Fanklin M. Kreml, 
Institute director. 

Mr. Williams will consult with 
Institute staff members one day a week, 
primarily in connection with driver 
license and civil defense training pro- 
grams. He will devote the remainder 
of his time to his regular duties with 
the National Safety Council 

The Institute recently was selected 
by the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration to dev elop a nationwide traft« 
training program for civil defense 
emergencies. The Institute also has a 
contract with the American Associa 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
to conduct training courses for driver 
license personnel 

“Mr. Williams’ services to the Instt 
tute represent a contribution by the 
National Safety Council,” Mr. Dear 
born said, ‘in recognition of the great 
importance and value of the work of 
the Institute and the fine cooperation 
that has always existed between our 
two organizations 

Mr. Williams is one of the nation’s 
leading authorities on street and high 
way safety. He joined the staff of the 
National Safety Council in 1918 as 
chief engineer and in 1924 was made 
director of the Public Safety Division 
He has served as assistant to the presi 
dent for the past SIX years Mr. Wil 
liams won the 1950 Beecroft Memorial 
Award, annua! honor conferred by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers for 
Outstanding service in traffic safety 


Ten Steps 
to Traffic Safety 
From Page 7 


(8) The judges and prosecutors must 
understand the purpose of the traffic pro 
gram so that every defendant receives 
the same fair, impartial treatment com- 
mensurate with his offense. 

(9) Repeater files and penalties must 
be maintained so that the habitual offen- 
der is properly dealt with. 

(10) Suspension or revocation of the 
driving privilege must be assured in all 
serious or repeater cases. 


Here, then, is a blue print for im 
proved enforcement. And all of the 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new products, 


or improved special features. 


Only items which can be considered as 


“‘news”’ to our readers will be published. Additional information on these 
news items may be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the product to mention these announcements. 





Emergency Flares 

Iwo flame type kerosene flares—the 
bracket and box types—for emergency 
use With trucks or cars, are announced 
by Yankee Metal Products Corp., Nor 
walk, Conn 

The bracket type consists of three flares 
set vertically in a bracket, which can be 
locked for security. The flares themselves, 
finished in red enamel, can be used inside 





bracket. The 


burners assure a steady, bright light in 


or outside the up-draft 


wind or rain. In the box type, the three 
burners are set in a heavy steel container 


-They can be mounted vertically or hori 


zontally, and fit snugly enough to be rat 
tleproof. Red flags, measuring 12 x 12 
inches and with a wire staff, are also 
available. They can be folded and packed 
in the box. Both types of burners meet 
all Federal, State and I.C.C. requirements, 
and are also approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories 


Radio Communication 

A high-power two-way radio equip 
ment designed especially for State Police 
communications in the recently allocated 
12-45 megacycle high-power frequency 
band was announced by Communications 
Equipment Section, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J 


The new State Police equipment in 


recommendations made are concurred 
with by the Action Program of the 
President's Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, the experience of the Trafhe Di- 
vision of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University, and 
the National Safety Council 


cludes (1) a new, 3000-watt RCA Type 
CT-17A transmitter; (2) adjacent-channel 
Type CR-15A “Fleetfone’ receiver, with 
built-in power supply; (3) an RCA Type 
CC-4B desk-mounting control consolette 
The CT-17A transmitter is designed for 
push-to-talk operation. When the micro- 
phone button is depressed, relays operate 
to connect the transmitter to the antenna 
and put the carrier on the air, ready for 
modulation. Release of the microphone 
button removes the plate voltage from 
the transmitter, places the receiver in 
operation, and transfers the antenna to 
the receiver. The completely air-cooled 
transmitter is housed in three matching 
cabinets of rugged design, with the re 
ceiver sharing space in one of the cab 
inets. Interlocked front and rear doors 
provide easy access to all components and 
a high degree of safety for operating 
personnel 


Sweeper 

Contractors, highway departments, 
cities, airports, etc., will find many ap 
plications for the new Meili-Blumberg 
sweeper, specially designed for the Ford 
Tractor 

The broom may be attached or re 
moved within a half hour; all shafts are 
heavy duty and turn on ball bearings; 


9 





hnger tip power hydraulic control raises 
the broom 8”; all moving parts are fully 
protected for operator safety; broom tilts 
to adjust itself to surface; a full length 
dust hood protects operator 

Broom is driven by rear power take 
off at fixed ratio to engine speed, provid 
ing ethcient sweeping at all tractor travel 
speeds. Sweeps a 5’ swath at a 30° angle 
depositing debris outside of tractor 
wheels. Fibre or steel brushes available 
Full information is available from Meili 
Blumberg Corp., New Holstein, Wis 


The adoption of such a program 
aimed at improving enforcement will 
improve adult driving habits. Such a 
conclusion can be attained if the public 
wants it enough. 


Digest of an address by the author before the 
st nnual Safety Convention of the Greate 


New York Safety Council, April 6, 1951 
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GREEN CROSS NEWS 


From Page 19 

page of the paper featured an eight- 
column streamer reading: ‘Death 
Walks San Francisco Streets With 
You.’ Beneath was a full-page width 
photograph about 4” deep showing a 
large crowd of pedestrians crossing at 
a busy intersection. Thirty-two of the 
figures were blocked out so that only 
white outlines remained. It was a 
ghastly looking parade and of course 
the story pstieed out that 32 persons, 
mainly pedestrians, were killed in San 
Francisco traffic last year. Most of the 
victims were more than 60 years of 
age. The San Francisco Chapter helped 
in lining up the feature. 


Successful Drive 


Hamilton (O.) Safety Council’s an- 
nual Green Cross campaign for asso- 
ciate memberships showed a 40 per 
cent increase this year as compared 
with 1950. At the conclusion of the 
drive President Ned H. Dearborn pre- 
sented seven Large Green Cross safety 
flags to representatives of Hamilton 
plants, business houses and civic or- 
ganizations, which had obtained the 
greatest percentage of memberships 
among their people during the cam- 
paign, which ran for a month, starting 
May 16. Arthur Topmiller, president 
of the local Council, presided at the 
presentation luncheon. 


Drastic Changes Urged 

A special Citizen's Committee on 
Highway Traffic, headed by President 
Elmer S. Tiger of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Safety Council, recently rec- 
ommended that Monroe County's high- 
way patrol be increased from 83 to 
116 officers and men. Eleven other 
recommendations were made to the 
County Board of Supervisors, includ- 
ing the adoption of ‘no-fix” traffic 
tags; the appointment of “an official 
coordinator’ to supervise safety educa- 
tion in the county outside city limits; 
the “‘spotting’’ of dangerous intersec- 
tions with sodium lights; and the 
placing of the police forces of city and 
county under one head. The Commit- 
tee was appointed by the County 
Board of Supervisors some time ago, 
with instructions and authority to delve 
into all questions involving traffic ac- 
cidents. 


Green Cross Insignia 


All trathe officers in the city of Las 
Vegas, Nev., now wear the Green 
Cross emblem as their official ‘‘arm 
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patch.” The insignia, a circular cloth 
emblem about 3 inches in diameter, is 
worn on the left forearm just under 
the elbow and the wording “Troffic 
Division” appears in a larger circle 
around the emblem. The attractive de- 
sign is attractiing favorable comment 
according to Sergeant Bob Cooper, 
director of Public Safety and Traffic 
Control. The city has a population of 
about 25,000 residents with a floating 
population of neraly 10,000 motorists 
each week. 


New Publication 

The recently organized Greater Cin- 
cinnati Safety Council is now publish 
ing an attractive, 4-page monthly 
“News Letter.” The third page fea- 
tures the monthly trafhc death sum- 
mary in official tabular form. Kenneth 
R. Miller, executive director of the 
council, announces that the organiza- 
tion’s popular ‘Rule of the Month,” 
previously distributed in poster form, 
will also be seen soon as a large dis 
play in the Safety Inspection Lane 
building 


Erie Patrols Honored 

The Erie Safety Council feted 842 
members of the city and county public 
and parochial school patrols <f their 
pals at a successful ‘Play Day’’ held 
at Waldameer Amusement Park on 
June 14. Festivities included free rides, 
races, contests and refreshments. Cash 
prizes were awarded to winners in the 
various competitions. This is the sec- 
ond year the Council has sponsored 
the affair. The boys and girls guard 
78 intersections. More than 500 well- 
trained youngsters from 37 patrols 
comprise the roster ; The Erie 
Council sponsored Erie's second an 
nual ‘Safety Week" during late May 
and one activity was the distribution 
of 23,000 home safety check lists by 
school children. 


Georgia Council Change 

Garland T. Byrd, youthful attorney 
and former state legislator in Georgia, 
has been chosen as manager of the 
Citizens Safety Council, Georgia's state 
safety organization. He has _ been 
prominent in State politics, and during 
World War II became one of the 
State’s outstanding war heroes, win- 
ning many military decorations includ- 
ing the Purple Heart. Jerome Connor, 
who managed the council since its 
organization a few years ago, resigned 
recently. 
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peer IWING last month's ‘Public Edu- 
cation tor Traffic Safety” course during 
Northwestern University’s Summer Trafhic 
Institute, class members returned home with 
a keener understanding of the principles of 
publicity, promotion and safety organization 
behind any state or community Operation 
Satety program 

Lectures and discussion groups during the 
five-day session covered all phases of the 
problem of educating the public for trafh« 
safety 

Of particular importance was the sum- 
ming up of the public education worker's 
responsibility in his job as presented at the 
Monday, July 16, morning session by Edwin 
A. Smith, former manager of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Safety Council, and former chair- 
man of the National Safety Council's Public 
Education Committee, and currently Eastern 
Regional Representative for the Council. 

The Safety Man's Daily Dozen,” Mr. 
Smith said, should include the following 


attitudes 





Lhe safety worker 1s primarily an edu- 
tor first, and an advertising man secondly 
2. He keeps in mind that his is a long, 
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T-9331-C 25x38 
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ADVANCE SHOWING FOR OCTOBER POSTING 


watch out for drivers 
» who dont 
watch out 
for you / 
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NATIONAL BArETY counNcie 


T-9349-C 25x38 
T.9350.B 17423 -—«T-9351-B 17x23 


omenewe we 
MATIONMAL Barety counmcis 


POSTER PRICES 


Quantity 25''x38" 17"x23" Bi/y"xt b'/2" 

1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 
10-99 .23 ea. 15 ea. 05 ea. | 
100-999 19 ea. .138 ea. 046 ea. | 

1000-4999* 17 ea. -102 ea. .034 ea. 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25''x38" and 17"x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 


ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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HEY 

LET SIGHT- DISTANCE . 
GOVERN SPEED — 
AT HIGHT 


For additional posters see 
the 1951 Poster Directory 








WHAT You DON'T SEE 
They pay for a safe trip 
Don’t short-change them 
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ELECTRIC CORDS 
When you use ‘em 
don’t abuse ’em! 
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Toll 


¢ presages highest 
annua morta ty > om traffic since 1941. 
ne aeath tota r 8 ner cent over a year ago 


{>= nation’s traffic accident record 
for the first half of the year ended 
The train 


death toll was up 18 per cent over the 


on a note of alarn June 


And the mounting toll will, unless 
halted, advance the date of the nation’s 
millionth traffic death so that it may 
occur before Christmas time this year 


The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 





fying type. If half the alarm engen 
dered by rising prices could be trans- 
ferred to the rising accident toll, you 
can bet that we would have a rollback 
ina hurry. It’s about time we got really 
excited over this shameful waste of 
life and human resources in America.”’ 

June was the 17th month of the 
last 18 in which traffic deaths were 
higher than in the corresponding 
month of the previous year, and the 














1 . ) 
same onth a year ago—the greatest The total of all traffic deaths in the june increase of 18 per cent was the 
rease for any month since July United States since the advent of the greatest of any of those months. 
1O4e auto was approximately 980,000 at the The zooming traffic toll is explained, 
The June traffic death total of 3,080 end of June in part at least, by heavier — hg ¥3 
was the highest June toll on recotd All these facts add up to news that age yates - not yet available for 
* > 9 » > 
with the single exception of 1941 isn't good,” said Ned H. Dearborn a, ut trave ve up sag cent in 
4 ve ) ) > We ° 
oe a Council president the first five months of the year n 
. ) al ; these same months, traffic deaths went 
320 was 1,200 deaths, or 8 per We are confronted by the fact up 6 per cent 
ve the same period last year that the nation has paid out the lives 
he sharp increase in deaths in June 
P , j ‘ of more than 16,000 of its citizens as , 
lt tl rer ontinues the rest of was not confined to any one part of 
j a. 2 traffic death 1] the price for using streets ind high a } 
ve year, the | iffic Geath toll will for tf ‘ the nation. The largest increases—}37 
s ALITA 3,000 above last ee ind 30 per cent occurred in the 
he fourth highest in history This ts inflation of the most terri Mountain and South Central Regions 
respectively, while the smallest increase 
e per cent came in the Pacific 
; Region 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS Of 44 states reporting for June, 
only 10 had fewer deaths than a year 
1949-51 1950-51 _ . 
igo, while 33 had mo ~4 ‘ 
MONTH 1949 1950 1951 Change Change & d more deaths and 
one reported no change 
January > 450 2.470 2,890 +23% +17% 
Februar 1,970 2,210 2,300 + 17% + 4% MONTHLY MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
March 2,150 2,490 2,710 + 26% + 9% > 
April r~ * 440 2 560 + 96; 4 AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1950-195! 
May 240 2.700 2.780 +14% + 4% 
June » 470 2.610 4,080 + wt + 18°; 4,000 
3,000 
Six Months 14,610 15,120 16,420 + 20°; + 8% 
July 2,790 4,150 
August 2,890 4,210 2,000 
September 2,950 4,200 
October 4070 4,580 DEATHS | 
November 2,970 4,210 
December 4,220 3.580 1,000 
TOTAI 41,500 45,000 
4.000 | ae | = 
All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1951 national estimate is 1950 1951 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1950 to 1951 in the states 30,000 — 
reporting for both years reflects the 1950-51 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are MILES imiction) 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1951 may differ slightly from figures for the same 20,000 


months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY 20% TOL AUG SEP OCT HOY DEC JAM FER MAR APR MAY JUN 
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For the first six months of 1951, 11 
states had fewer deaths, 2 reported no 
change, and 31 had increases in their 
death totals compared with a year ago 

The 11 states with fewer deaths for 


six months were 


% Change 


South Dakota —23% 
Tennessee —22™% 
Wisconsin 11% 
Connecticut 10% 
Rhode Island 10% 
Illinois 5% 
Georgia 1% 
Massachusetts 40% 
Kentucky 3% 
Florida 3% 
Colorado 1% 


The June increase occurred in both 
city and rural areas. In 427 cities re- 
porting for June, deaths increased 19 





——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS __ 
FIRST 6 MONTHS, 1950 TO 1951 
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per cent 

In previous months, death totals in 
urban areas did not show the same 
sharp increases as those recorded for other 
the nation as a whole, but in June this 


condition did not hold. In 427 cities Of the reporting cities, 298 had 


reporting for June, deaths increased 
19 per cent. Among the nine city size 
groups, only two showed any improve- 700), Honolulu, 


ment over the previous year 
increases ranged up to 113 
per cent more than in June, 1950. 


perfect records for June. The three 
largest were Birmingham, Ala. (298, 


For the and Salt Lake City, Utah (181,700) 
For the first six months of the year, 

118 cities still had perfect rec ords. The 

three largest were Bridgeport, Conn 

(159,400), Lynn, Mass. (99,500), 

and Lincoln, Nebr. (97,400) 

H. (236,100) To Page 3 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 








(Fis ; parenthe f 9 
Jo Cha 
s Deaths 1950 194 1951 1951 
Identic P. c t Pop. Mile 
ported 1951 50 194 1951 51 Rat Rate 
TOTAL 
U.S 16,3 120 13.61¢ + ae 
Ala 337 320 271 + ¢ 1% » (5) 
Ariz 161 14 109 + 14% +. 480% 4 
Ark 174 158 168 10% 46 18 ( 
Calif 1,553 1 1 1,247 3% = + 25% i 
Colo. 6 147 1 123 — 1% + 20% 22.0 5.4 (4) 
Conn 6 lil 123 84 — 10% + 32% 11.0 3.9 (4) 
De 48 34 45 % + ¢ 3.8 ( 
Fla. 6 427 440 276 — 3% + 55% 30.6 8.0 (5) 
Ga 6 374 390 312 — 4% + 20% 21.6 6.9 (5) 
Idaho i 8 1406+ ¢ +114¢ 31 8 (5 
il 6 863 911 79% — 5% + 8% 19.7 6.1 (5) 
Jad 53 08 4 + + 17% (4 
la 5 31 + 14¢ + 5% { 
Kans 37 09 + + % ~ 4) 
Ky 6 297 306 241 — 3% + 23% 20.1 8.2 (4) 
La 224 l 189 + % + 1% 0 s ( 
Me l 8 4 + Oo 30% 3 5 ( 
Md 1¢ is + ¢ % , 7 
Mass 6 213 220 207 — 3% + 3% 9.1 3.5 (4) 
M 7 5 4+ 8% + 21% (4) 
Mino ) 18 01 8% + 25% 1 4 
Miss 6 229 229 156 0 + 47% 21.0 8.2 (4) 
Mo ( 345 31 % + 40% 2 5.8 
I 8 81 8 + 2 8% 7.4 (4) 
J l 128 83 + 1% + 55% 19.3 5 (5) 
Nev $3 43 35 + 23% + 51% 66.3 13.4 


Public Safety for August, 1951 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1951 compared 
with 1950 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 


ate ca t 
% Changes 
Montt Deaths 1950 1949 1951 1951 
Re Identical Period to t Pop. Mile 
ported 1951 195 194 1951 1951 Rate Rate 
VN. H 3 4 é + 179% 13.1 (4) 
N | 3 + A%G 13 4.3 (4) 
N. M 11 4 tr 1 t 42% 45.8 11.4 (4) 
N. Y 8 8 819 t ¢ + 15% 12.¢ 7 5) 
N. (¢ 4 42¢ 465 10% t+ 27% 4 (4) 
VN. D 3 42 + 70% + 50% 2 
oO! 65 64 0 % 19 5.5 (4) 
Okla i 8 + SG + 3% 23.9 73 «0 
Ore 8 1 122 366 + % 24.4 5.6 (4 
Pa 711 7¢ 1% 13.4 4 (4) 
R. I 6 28 31 28 — 10% 0 7.1 2.8 (5) 
S. « l } + 5% + 5% 28.9 ».7 (4) 
SS BB 6 54 70 585 — 23% — 2% 16.4 1.5 (3) 
Tenn 6 259 332 312 — 22% — 17% 15.7 6.7 (4) 
Texas 1,037 843 é 26% 27.5 6.8 (5) 
Ut él 8% 4+. 59% 7.9 X21 (4) 
Vt 28 3% 4% 14.2 $.0 (5) 
Va 337 33 31 + % 4 12% 24.4 80 (5) 
Was! ? 180 171 + 21% + 27% 18.2 35.1 (5) 
W. Va 6 159 159 159 0 0 15.8 7.7 (4) 
Wis 6 297 332 313 — 11% — 5% 17.2 4.5 (4) 
Ww ‘ 7 15 + 32% + 64% 50.9 8.9 (4) 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 
B. ¢ 4 ‘4 x 39 + 57% + 13% 11.6 
Mar 5 3 15 23 + 53% 0 6.9 
Ont + 2 152 212 + 55% + 11% 15.6 
Sask 5 8 18 24 — 56% 67% 2.2 
33 














TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1951 reg- 


1 
Six Months Reg. Pop 
1951 1 





150 1949 Rate Rate 
REPORTING CITIES 3.0 i 
( up I (1,000,000 and « ) 
Ang s. Calit 136 1 ay. 3 
Det Mi $ 88 3.3 10.8 
3. Philadelphia, Pa 76 82 71 4.0 7.4 
4 tie this group i 3 
4. New York, N. Y 89 277 ; 7.4 
5. Chicago, Il 206 209 199 5.0 11.4 
G p Il ¢ 0 to 1,000,000) 
1. Washington, D. ¢ 29 33 30 3.1 7.3 
St M 43 35 45 3 
4 this r 
L I 
Ss Francisco, Calif 4 nS 
4. € a Oh i 3.8 i 
( Ill ¢ Ot 0.000) 
M ear M 8 
Pittsburg P 1 33 5 
3. Milwaukee, Wis 23 29 24 2.9 7.9 
1. Buff N. ¥ 3 3 4 
All cities in t 8.8 
H Te rT 5 ~ 
New Orle l ( 3 
( IV ( ( 0) 
1. Columbus, Ohio 13 22 18 19 6.9 
Seatt Was! ( r 1 8.7 
3. Portland, Ore 20 21 9 2.3 10.8 
4. Kansas Cit M 7 45 5 
Dallas, Tex i 1 
All cities this g | it 
6. San Antonio, Tex 19 24 24 2.9 9.3 
7 De er, ¢ ) 1 19 3 1 
8. Indianapolis, Ind 32 34 22 «3.5 15.1 
9. Memphis, Tenn if 23 % 3.7 38 
Oak =. f g | 3 i 
Lous K i 1.4 i 
( p Vi (200 t 350,000) 
1. Providence, R. I i 7 6 18 32 
2. Akron, Ohio 6 ill > 35 46 
3. Honolulu, T. H 7, HH 4 $9 
4. Syr . N y 4 ~ 
Rochester, N. Y 1 1 7.8 
At ta, ( 13 1 
7. Miami, Fla M4 39 32 «2.2 11.3 
s 8.7 
r 3 10.6 
il ll 19 6 3.3 10.8 
8 3.415 
13 3 & ) 38 15.3 
‘ 1 l 8 3 
N } 10.3 
B har A 18 s 4.4 12 
7. On a, N 1 } l 
g. We te Mas {1 
Sar D ( . ‘ 3 
( VI ¢ Ot 0,000) 
1. Bridgeport, Conn 0 9 2 0.0 0.0 
2. Waterbury, Coan 1 3 1 06 19 
3. South Bend, Ind 2 § 1 08 335 
i. Baton Rouge, La 2 5 6 0.9 3,2 
5. Tulsa, Okla 4 6 10 1.0 4.4 
llentown, Pa l 3.8 
7. Grand Rapids, Mich . & F 12 6.7 
8. Erie, Pa 3 6 41.3 4.6 
). Wichita, Kans S 3 1.3 ( 
10. Peoria, Hl. 3 7 4 1.3 5.4 
11. Sacramento, Calif 5 , & 2.4 7.4 
12. Pasadena, Calif i 9 S 43 7.7 
13. New Haven, Conn i 2 7 G7 =a 
14. Yonkers, N. Y 3 3 418 3 
15. Fort Wayne, Ind. 5 , + eS 35 
Wilmington, Del 1 3 i.@ 7.3 


istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1950 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 

















Six Months Reg. Pop 
’ 150 1949 Rate Rate 

17. Little Rock, Ark 3 ft 2 2 35 

18. Phoenix ~ 1 

19. Evansville 1 1 

20. Trenton, N. J 6 7 6 2.2 9.4 

21. Canton, Ohio 5 3 2.2 8.6 

22. Cambridge, Mass » a 3 2.3 $0 

23. Des Moines, Iowa 8 11 11 2.4 9.0 

24. Chattanooga, Tenn 5 8 S See Ted 
All cities in this grour 

5S. Reading, Pa 5 ) 

26. Hartford, Conn. 9 2 3.3 9.0 
Montgomery, Ala 5 6 13.5 9.5 
Austin, Tex ~ 0 3 12.1 
Youngstown, Ohi 1 7 10 3 11.9 

40. Shreveport, La 7 3.7 14.3 

31. Tampa, Fla 3 8 3.8 14.5 

32. Kooxville, Tenn. 8s 9 2 531229 

33. Flint, Mich 1414 8 4.0 17 

34. Nashville, Tenn 14 19 10 4.1 16.1 

3 It Lake City, Utah 15 ray 4.2 16.5 

NM. x l > 4.4 11.8 
Wash 1 8 4 4817.4 

48 Tex 5.0 18.5 

39 ( 7 19.5 

i J 6.2 16.¢ 

; 7 ¢ 17.3 

Group VII (50,000 t ( ) 
1. Lincoln, Neb eZ 0.0 0.0 
2. Cedar Rapids, lowa 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
3. Racine, Wis &. 5 4 0.0 0.0 
1. Johnstown, Pa. 0 2 2 00 0.0 
5. Durham, N. C o 1t 5 00 0.0 
6. Lynn, Mass. 0 i 1 0.0 0.0 
7. East Orange, N. J 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 

8. Clifton, N. J 0 3 1 6.0 0.0 

9. Manchester, N. H 0 2 3 0.0 0.0 

10. Aurora, Ill. 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 

11. Wheeling, W. Va. 0 7 3 0.0 0.0 

2. Adiantic City, N. J 0 i 2 0.0 0.0 

13. Kalamazoo, Mich 1 3 3 0.6 3.5 

14. Roanoke, Va. 1 3 7 @S2 2.2 

15. Huntington, W. Va I 3 2 229 23 

16. Waterloo, Iowa 1 Se 4.682 31 

17. Alexandria, Va. 1 2 1 0.8 3.2 

18. Rockford, Ill 2 8 3 08 4.3 

19. Lakewood, Ohio 1 ' 1 0.9 2.9 

20. Portland, Me. 1 :S 2 @2 24 

1. Mount Vernon, N. Y 1 0.9 2.8 
22. Oak Park, II. l 5 4 es 2 
23. New Britain, Conn 1 2 | 484 3.7 

4. Cleveland, Hts., OF ( 41 4 

New Rochelle, N. ¥ 0 1 3.4 
Fresno, Cal i i > 22-82 

27. Brockton, Mass. 1 3 f 4232 

28. Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 2 5 5 1.3 46 

29. Charleston, W. Va 2 & 5-83: 335 

30. Springfield, Ohio 2 So eee 

31. Lubbock, Tex 2 6 1 $44 SS 

32. San Jose, Calif i { 1.4 8.4 

33. Greensboro, N. C. 2 i $ 24 84 

34. Davenport, Iowa 2 5 2 14 3.4 

38. Brookline, Mass 1.4 3.5 

36. Lancaster, Pa I Be, 3 

37, Muncie, Ind. 2 $f 1-126 628 

38. Richmond, Calif. § 2 4 1.7 6.0 

3 Glendale, alif i 1.8 8.4 

10. Alameda, Calif 2 3 ; 22 635 

il. Lansing, Mich ‘ 0 1 8.7 

4 Schenectady, N i 3 3 4 

13. Orlando, Fla 3 2.0 11 

i4. Charleston, 8. C. 2 i l- 2 Se 

iS. Binghamton, N. Y 3 7.4 


All cities in this grouf 8.1 





46. Sioux City, Iowa 3 3 3 
47. Columbia, S$. C 4 3 3 
i8. Raleigh, N. ¢ ; i 4 4 12.3 
4 Madison, Wis i i 3 8.4 
Pawtucket, R. I 3 ee Pe 
51. St. Joseph, Mo. 3 ? 2 25 59 
7 Sagi Mich > 3 5 ».6 10.8 
Wi ». Ps 1 2 7 7.8 
1. Green Bay, Wis 3 3 11.5 
SS. Springfield, Ill 5 7 8 12.4 
Bay City, Mich ; 7 8 11.5 


size of total vehicle re 
large to small. 
Cities shown in heavy 


gistration — from 


y type have im- 


proved in 1951 compared to 1950. 


The population death 


rate is the num- 


ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 





an annual basis. 
April, 1950. 
57. St. Petersbure, Fla 
8. Stockton, Calif 
5 Medford, Mass 
60. Pueblo, Colo. 
1 amultor Jhio 
Alb erque, N. M 





3 Covingtor Ky 
64. East Chicago, Ind 
5. ia n, Ohi 


au 











Populations are as of 





s 
; 208 32:5 
> 19.5 
0 3.0 6.1 
+ 6 O 3.1 12.6 
‘ 4 ¢ 3.4 13 
& 8 4.4 1¢ 
3 ( 2 3.4 9.3 
2 3 2 335 TA 
3 4 3.5 11.8 
5 $ 3.5 14.0 
; 1 : 3.5 tea 
3 3 4 3 7.5 
4 3 ( 3.6 11.6 
{ : : 5.9 an 
( 3 19.2 
: 32 7 
5 3.9 19.0 
5 i tL 3.9 14 
6 7 3 63.9 12. 
3 > 17,7 
8 4.4 18.8 
1¢ 5.3 25.4 
l Fie mask 
; 2 a2 
1 ' S 9.5 25 
to 50,000) 


0 1 6 0.0 0.0 
0 i 0 0.0 0.0 
0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
( ( 0.0 0.0 


Calit 
( D 
1 
"4 
75 
76. Decatur, Ill 
7? Ind 
"8 Mich 1 
Mo 
80 onn 
81 Ind 1 
Group VIII (25,000 to 
1. Tucson, Ariz 
2. Boise, Idaho 
3. Royal Oak, Mich 
4. Ann Arbor, Mich 
5. Lake Ch La 
White Pl N.Y 
7. Billings, 
8. Everett, 
9. Cheyenne, Wyo 


10. Plainfield, N. J 
11. Great Falls it 
1 Independence, M« 
13. Marion, Ohio 

4. Wauwatosa, Wis 





5. Eau Claire, Wis 

16. Tallahassee, Fla 

17. W. Hartford, Ce 

18. Fargo, N. D. 

19. Newport News, Va 

0. Ithaca d 
Burlington, Iowa 

Wausau, Wis 

3. Meriden, Cone 

24. Beloit, Wis 

25. Watertown, N. Y. 
Alliance, OF 

27. Kingston, N. Y. 

8. Manitowoc, Wis 

29. St. Cloud, Minn 

30. Parma, Ohio 

31. New Kensington, Pa 

32. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

33. Lincoln Park, Mich 

34. Middletown, Conn 

3 Shaker Heights, Ohio 

4 Grand For 

37. Teaneck, N. J 

38. Belmont, Mass 

3 West All Wis 

40. Mansfield, Ohio 

il. Vancouver, Wash 

Reno, Nev 

13. Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

44. Elmira, N ¢ 

45. Palo Al Ca 

16. San Leandro, Calif. 

17. High Point, N. ¢ 




















18. Rock Island 

49. Waukegan, Ill. 
50. Lake | a 

51. Muskegon, Mich 
52. Rochester, Minn 


3. Colorado Spes., € 

54. Clarksburg, W 

55. Waltham, Mass 
M; Cits 


Iowa 





Masor ity 
Kankakee, Ill 
58. Rome, N. Y 
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0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
0 l 1 0.0 0.0 
0 2 2 00 0.0 
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1 2 12 49 
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1 3 2 33 22 
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1 0 1.5 8.3 
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l 1 8.8 
1 1 { 1.7 6.5 
1 1 . a oe 
l 1 6 1.7 Ta 
1 1 0 1.7 os | 
l 0 1.7 4.8 
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Public Safety for August, 


Bloomington, Ind 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Danbury, Conr 
Lockport, N. Y 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Norwich, Congr 
Morgantow wy 
Stratford, Conn 
Torrington, ¢ 
Rapid City, 8. D 
Provo, Utat 
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West Haven, Conn 
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CANADIAN CITIES 
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The Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 

A total of 146 cities had 
deaths in the first six months of 1951 
than in the corresponding period of 
1950. Of these, the following 15 have 
populations of more than 200,000 


tewer 


Improvement 
Per Cent 


Deaths Decrease 


Akron, Ohio 5 16% 
Providence, R. I 4 13% 
Jacksonville, Fla. 8 12% 
Honolulu, T. H. 5 42% 
Columbus, Ohio 9 41% 
Memphis, Tenn 7 28% 
Miami, Fla. 5 26% 
San Antonio, Tex. 5 21% 
Richmond, Va 2 17% 
Milwaukee, Wis ' 14% 
Washington, D. C. 4 12% 
Philadelphia, Pa. 6 7% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2 6% 
Portland, Ore. 1 5% 
Chicago, Ill 3 1% 
The three leading cities for six 
months in each population group, 
ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
were 
1951 1951 
Reg. Pop. 
Population Group Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 
Los Angeles, Calif 4.2 13.9 
Detroit, Mich 4.3 10.8 
Philadelphia, Pa 1.0 7.4 
750,000- 1,000,000 
Washington, D. ¢ 3.1 7.3 
St. Louis, Mo. 3.2 10.1 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.7 12.1 
500,000-7 50,000 
Minneapolis, Minn 2.0 7.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2.9 6.5 
Milwaukee, Wis 2.9 7.9 
350,000-500,000 
Columbus, Ohio 1.9 6.9 
Seattle, Wash. 2.1 8.7 
Portland, Ore. 2.3 10.8 
200,000-350,000 
Providence, R. I. 1.0 3.2 
Akron, Ohio 1.3 1.4 
Honolulu, T. H 1.6 5.9 
100,000-200,000 
Bridgeport, Conn. 0.0 0.0 
Waterbury, Conn. 0.6 1.9 
South Bend, Ind. 08 3.5 
50,000- 100,000 
Lincoln, Nebr. 0.0 0.0 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 0.0 0.0 
Racine, Wis. 0.0 0.0 
25,000-50,000 
Tucson, Ariz. 0.0 0.0 
Boise, Idaho 0.0 0.0 
Royal Oak, Mich. 0.0 0.0 
10,000-25,000 
Modesto, Calif. 0.0 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 0.0 
35 














NUTI Opens Short 
Course in Fall 

A basic three-week course in acci- 
dent prevention and police traffic su- 
pervision will be offered from October 
1 to 19, 1951, by the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Offered twice annually, in the spring 
and fall, the course is open to all 
policemen who are in active service in 
city, county or state police organiZa- 
tions and whose attendance is ap- 
proved by their department head. 

A total of 1,574 police officers from 
the United States and Canada have 
attended the course which deals with 
the policeman’s part in preventing 
accidents and congestion, and supervis- 
ing traffic. Problems of both rural and 
urban police departments are consid- 
ered. The course also acquaints stu- 
dent officers with public education and 
traffic engineering and their relation to 
police activity. 

Instructors include staff members of 
the Traffic Institute and the Traffic Di- 
vision of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Northwestern 
University faculty members, police and 
other traffic officials, and representa 
tives of leading safety organizations 

For more information on the police 
trafic training course or the other 
courses write to Director of Training, 
Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois 


Safety Check Shows 
1 of 3 Vehicles Defective 

Approximately one of every three 
vehicles checked in the recent nation 
wide sampling of vehicle condition 
was found to be in need of main- 
tenance attention to One or more parts 
affecting safe operation. 

This was the finding ot the Inter 
Industry Highway Safety Committec 
which cooperated with the National 
Safety Council May Operation Safety 
program to ‘Check your car and Check 
Accidents 

Brakes and lights stood out as parts 
most frequently in need ot Service 
among the ten items checked, accord 
ing to James J. Newman, vice presi 
dent of B. F. Goodrich Company and 
chairman of the Inter-Industry High 
way Safety Committee. ‘ 

“The condition of vehicles was ob 
viously worse than shown by the vol 
untary car check, since large numbers 
of the volunteers were owners of post 
war vehicles,’ Mr. Newman said 


McFarland to Address 
Victory Award Luncheon 





Dr. Kenneth McFarland, nationally 
known educator and public speaker, 
will address winners of the National 
Safety Council's National Fleet Safety 
Contest at a Victory Award luncheon 
in the grand ballroom of the LaSalle 
Hotel in Chicago, October 11. 


The luncheon will again be spon- 
sored by General Motors and will cli- 
max sessions of the Commercial Ve- 
hicle and Transit sections of the 39th 
National Safety Congress and Expo- 
sition 

Dr. McFarland acts as educational 
consultant to General Motors and is a 
recognized authority in the fields of 
public school administration and vo- 
cational education. 


This is the fourth consecutive year 
that General Motors has participated 
in the Congress program as sponsor 
of the Victory Award luncheon, which 
honors winners among the more than 
1,400 truck, bus and taxicab fleets en 
tered in the contest 


With 40 per cent of the nation’s 
automobiles ten years old or older,” 
he added, “and only 14 states and 
the District of Columbia requiring 
periodic vehicle inspection, it is ap- 
parent ‘safety-checks’ of vehicles, plus 
courteous, common-sense driving are 
needed if we are to obtain a substan- 
tial reduction in our traffic toll.” 

Results were obtained on the basis 
of sample checks of nearly 360,000 
vehicles made by 1,165 automobile, 
truck and tire dealers in all states and 
the District of Columbia. Cooperation 
of the Automobile and tire industries 
and the National Automobile Dealers 
Association was coordinated through 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee 


NSC Memo Lists 
Traffic Safety Films 


A listing of traffic safety films, plus 
information on how to secure them, 
whether 16mm or 35mm, running 
time and some data on the subject mat- 
ter is now available via Public Safety 
Memo 201, just issued by the Opera- 
tion Safety staff, Traffic and Trans- 
portation, National Safety Council. 

The list contains films known to be 
reasonably up-to-date and is divided 
into motion and sound slidefilms plus 
data on sources and film trailers with 
indications of those films known to be 
cleared for TV showings. 


Civitan to Offer 
17 NUTI Fellowships 
Civitan International, at its recent 
annual convention in Jacksonville, Fla., 
adopted a program calling for each 
of the 17 Civitan districts in the 
United States to provide an annual 
fellowship for training a police officer 
at Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute j 


October Bar Conference 
Slated for Northwestern 


Judges, prosecutors, magistrates, 
justices of the peace and other court 
officials from all over the middle west 
will gather at the Evanston campus 
of Northwestern University (Law 
School) October 15-19) for a five- 
day court and traffic law administra- 
tion conference. 

The traffic court conference is spon- 
sored by the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University and the Americaan 
Bar Association. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing North- 
western University Traffic Institute, 
1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, III. 


Jorgenson to 
Highway Users Post 

Roy E. Jorgenson, until recently 
chief engineer for the Connecticut 
Highwty Department, has joined the 
staff of the National Highway Users 
Conference as engineering counsel. 
The announcement was made by Ar- 
thur C. Butler, director of the Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Jorgenson will have charge of 
N.H.U.C. engineering activities. He 
will also serve as liaison for the Con- 
ference with the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the state highway officials. 
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5. W . . 5 25. Have you asked y lub or society to devote 
How’s Your Safety IQ? Have you asked your club or society to des 
i ‘ regular program time to trafhc safety, including, 
From Page 18 : : é ae 
é for instance, a lively discussion period for mem- 
IV. As a Member of an Organization bers, or a request to your local radio station for 
20. Do you urge the groups to which you belong, program time: 
such as service, and women’s clubs, to work for LJ Yes [J No 
safer traffic conditions ? EY al are ¥ 
[] Yes (] No NOW FOR YOUR RATING: 
. . . eee If you cz ) y answer yes to at least 2¢ sstions 
21. Do you participate actively, instead of just “going in honestly Saag 's0 tact a - ve ty oe i 
” ‘ val WPL then ave 4 ETI afiic Safety re a 
along’ with the efforts of your clubs, societies ER OE Se 6 ee eee eee nterest Quo _ 
or other organizations to do something specific If you can answer yes to 15 then you have a fair rating. 3 
about traffic accidents? Below that, you can decide for yourself how far your 
[] Yes [] No 1.Q drops according to this listing. 
22. Do you really help every club to which you belong 
to get all the pertinent facts about accidents in 
your state and community ? In other words, do you You have just rated your traffic safety interest quo- 
really put yourself out to get this information ? tient as a driver, as a pedestrian, as a citizen, and as an 
[} ¥es [] No organization member 
23. Have you ever tried to get any organization of However, you and all attending this Conference 
which you are a member to go on record for sp¢ may have a higher rating than your friends. It is sug- 
cific safety measures or to support appropriations gested that you try this out on them—-that you substi- 
for definite projects ? tute questions that seem to you to be more important 
[] Yes {_] No in your own state 
24. Have you asked your clubs and other organiza- Then too, you might try this in other groups—even \3 
tions to back your state and local safety council having them develop their own club Interest Quotient 
and then seen to it that they did? forms. 
E] Yes [] No 
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FOR SAFETY'S SAKE! 


Be Prepared 


Fall showers are not so far 
away. Be sure your school 
safety patrolmen are prop- 
erly equipped to operate 
efficiently in bad weather. 
Graubard’s has fine quality 
rubber raincoats in BLACK, 
WHITE, or YELLOW, avail- 
able with school, city, or 
sponsor’s name on back. 


ORDER NOW. 


A UBA D Ss VAslom \Jittecl-seaqmelen 
Newark 5, N J 


Write for Our 
Illustrated Catalog 


‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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SAFETY IN SCHOOL ZONES 


/ Pa ‘ 
marking. In the study, no attempt 
was mad to evaluate the effect of the 
signs or n irkings on the minds 
the motorist in alerting them to the 
hazard ahead. Certain motorists n 
1y« tit ed by the devices to a d 
vree of alertness that is not meast 
ible in actual spec 1 reduction. The 
sper j isurements, however, are tf 
tual data which represents 1 compart 
son of observan for different ty; 
of d 

At the two s hools, vehicl spec Is 
W 1 isured during th periods 
when children were beimg dismisse 
for lunch or termination of the days 





SCSSIONS A uniformed police om 
j $a ossing guard to hold hil 
ircn t the curb until rouy had 
issembled then stopped train in 
orted the children across. He woul 
then return to the sidewalk out of th 
lis ol t WH l itil inother erour 
Vehicl | ls were isured w 
h Lief tyne of Iya 
oO ( ) ot you 
irk I 
taker h tl tandard os 
SCHOOL ZONI 1078 our 1 ¢ 
1 post t tl ( Sid Thes s 
W oO ( fect 1 
va ] ol 70 } r 
ir ( 1 of 1 t 
speed of 200 vehicles w 
hecked 1] of tl | 
ZA hy 
wW ) 
At | 
S|™ ts llow 
A 
K S S 
(>) 
I 
’ j 
At th sccond 1001 
; 1 illo 
{> 
{2 
A 1 reductic 
1 ire ! 0) sict to 
zon it the ond hoc \ 
is none at the first schoc | \ 
s 1y luded obs oO 
| r 7 r 
schools in his home stat 1 als 
recorded speed i thes 
trons 1 no sigt wi 
The ‘ ct ol crvatio 
pare i with the 1 0 
stand 1 hool signs \ 
Rg 


little, if any, significant change in op 
erating speed from outside to inside 
the school zone. 

In the second experiment, measure 


ments were recorded with portabl« 
type school signs erected in the middlc 


of the roadway at the entrance to school 


ZONC At school No I speeds were 
recorded as follows 
Avera 

Range 85% Spee Speed 
Outsid 
hool i ymph 42.0 mph 3 1 mph 
Ins 
chool zone 16-45 mph 37.7 mph 31.6 mph 


At school No. 2 speeds were r 


orded as follows 


hool zone 16-45 my $3.8 mph 30.4 mph 
The 85 per cent values appear to 
be substantial values from which we 
deduction. At 
location this speed reduction 


I 
12.0 mph to 3 mph 
second 


may make 1 reasonab] 


the first 


was from 


] 


i reduction of 4.3 mph The 
pcation SN 


showed thi vlue dropping 





from 40.2 mph to mph i dit 
ference of G.4 my A reduction of 

mph in the 85 per cent value ot 
vehicl spc 1s entcring th school 


zones should indicate a fair cttective 


school sis 


ness ot ped stal ty} gns 

The third experin nt Was carried 
out with the words SCHOOL ZONI 
paint don the surfa of the roadway 
» the trafhic lane The letters used 
in the words were ht (8) feet high 
At both locations oO standard 
‘ hool wns 


At school No. 1 the recorded speeds 


wer s follov 


A 
I . Ss) 
{> 
I 
i | imp! 
At school No | orded speeds 
were s follow 
>) 
i I 
' ' | 
1] values indicate th ynbina 
Oo of paint 1 word pl the sid ot 
! road standard hool sign reduce 
n s per ent va it location No 
by 5.8 mph and at location No 
) nph 
Th paimnt¢ 1 wor 1s ip} if | to be 
ly effective in bringing about 
speed reduction; however, it must 
oted that the vehiclk speeds were 


within 48 hours after the 
paint was applied. The fresh paint 
exhibited its maximum effectiveness 
and would doubtless be much reduced 


after weathering and traffic wear. 


recorded 


To summarize the effectiveness of the 
three types of devices employed in 
the experiment, it would appear that 
the pedestal signs placed in the road- 
way are the most effective, while the 
combination of side-mounted sign and 
freshly painted pavement is nearly as 
The standard 
the side of the road apparently com 
mands little respect 


good school sign on 


In discussing the relative value of 
evident 
certain qualifications concerning their 
that cannot he 


the three devices, there are 


usage overlooked 

1. The standard school sign is in 
evidence 24 hours daily, 365 days a 
year. No doubt 
would be 


a greater degree of 
realized if the 
sign were to be removed during the 


observance 


summer months when schools are not 
in session 


) 


The pedestal type of school 
sign which ts apparently the most ef- 
traffic lane and 
width which ts no 


fective, obstructs the 


reduces pavement 
doubt in 


important factor in speed 


reduction. This type of sign should 


be used only when needed which 
necessitates placing and removing 
several times a day, a task difficult to 


assign 

3. SCHOOL ZONE painted on 
the pavement, while particularly effec- 
tive after being freshly painted, will 


lose 


ts attention value when showing 
Maintenance of 
this device is expensive and tedious, 
plus the fact that accumulations of 
mud or dirt on the pavement will 
blot out the make it 
worthless 


the slightest wear 


MCSS.ALC and 


The City of Hlartford last Fall 
passed an ordinance to limit the speed 


of trafic through school zones to 20 


mph. Speed signs were placed under 
the conventional SCHOOL sign in 
advance of all school zones. In dis- 


cussing the effectiveness of the at- 
tempted speed control with Charles 
Upham, Hartford's Trathc Engineer, 
he informed me that, while he had 
no actual speed measurement, his gen- 
eral observations indicated no notice- 

able speed reductions 
In summarizing the effectiveness of 
traffic control devices in urban areas, 
we might say that present practices are 
too haphazard. Even if we say that 
1¢ accident experience in school zones 
s not high there is no reason for re 
to recognize the lack of unt- 


formity in application of trath control 


~v 
~n 
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devices. In Connecticut we have ob- 
served and, too, other states have re- 
ported that the pedestal type portable 
school sign is an effective device in 
bringing about a speed reduction in 
speed zones. Further studies should 
be conducted to determine the feasi- 
bility of such a sign to be used uni- 
formly in all states. The standard 
SCHOOL sign certainly should not 
be dispensed with but an effort should 
be made to see that it is posted only 
during the periods when school ts in 
session. 


The subject of school 
cannot be completed without a quick 
glance at the problems facing us in 
tural areas. This seems to be more 
serious than that in urban sections. 
Child crossings are not concentrated 
in the immediate school areas as they 
are in the city or village. Children are 
picked up in buses or automobiles 
along the roads within a few miles 
uistant from the school building. The 
children within a one-mile radius walk 
along the highway to and from school. 
Buses transport children to major in 
tersections where transfers are nego 
tiated in order that certain pupils may 
continue on to an elementary school 
while others take a bus destined for 
a high school. All this movement 
takes place on roadways where vehicles 
are moving at high speed and no ad- 
vance warnings of any type have been 


crossings 


provided. 


Children approaching a designated 
bus stop often have to cross the high 
way and wait where sight distances 
are restricted by vertical or horizontal 
curves and at many places congregate 
along the roadside where shoulders 
are narrow and prevent the children 
from standing off the traveled road 
way. Of course when the school bus 
stops, following vehicles must also 
stop, but in crossing the highway to 
board the bus or atter discharge, the 
safety of movement is left entirely to 


the child 


Recently a situation was called to 
our attention on the Wilbur Cross 
Highway in Tolland County. Here 
the highway is two lane concrete with 
ten foot shoulders, the average daily 
trafhe on this road is about 6000 
vehicles, nearly 25 per cent 
commercial many of the 
semi-trailer type. Speeds are high 
with maximums recorded as high as 
70-75 mph and the 85 per cent value 
close to 60 mph. At one intersection 
30 children cross the highway and 
wait for a school bus. P.T.A. groups 
and local officials demanded protec 
tion for these children 


being 
vehicles, 
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We erected four-foot SCHOOL 
CROSSING signs in advance of the 
intersection. At their best they pro- 
vide but small relief to the critical 
condition. 

We are continually receiving re 
quests from parents, P.T.A. groups, 
safety organizations, or local officials 
for signs to be placed in advance of 
school bus stops or intersections where 
transfers are made. Signs conveying 
this message, we feel, would be com 
pletely ignored, so nothing has been 
done. 

At many locations on rural high- 
ways where there are substantial num- 
bers of children crossing we have 
yainted crosswalks and _ erected 
SCHOOL CROSSING signs. We feel 
that these are of insignificant value 
but have satisfied the demand of some 
safety-minded individual 
In certain locations on our highway 
system we have found it necessary to 
sand road shoulders as well as pave 
ment area during icy conditions. This 
is a precedent we hesitated to estab- 
lish, but we 


group of 


found that when roads or 


shoulders were icy, children would 
walk in the traffic lane where we had 
This became extremely haz- 
ardous because motorists refused to 
reduce speeds and resulted in a pro- 
gram to sand shoulders used as walk 
ways for school children. 


sanded. 


The average motorist seems to have 
little interest in the safety of school 
children. The situation in rural areas 
is one we consider serious and de- 
manding immediate action before a 
series of accidents result. Possibly the 
program in the schools is sufficient to 
educate children to habits that will 
reduce traffic hazards to a minimum. 
If a hazard is evident, the parent is 
still not assured of his child's safety. 
Regardless of what warning is placed 
in advance of school zones or school 
bus pick up stations, there still re- 
mains the problem of education. The 
human factor still remains as the un- 
known quantity, and no device will 
produce satisfactory performance until 
the general public is educated to its 
purpose and willing to observe its 
directions 





American Bar As 
lems. 18 chapters by 12 authors. 
Accident Investigation Manual 
tion techniques. 241 pages. $2.50 


to aid police 
for presentation in court 


tional sues in chemical tests for 


at intersections. lust 


direction by 


nard Bal 


tors. $2.00. 





RECOMMENDED READING IN TRAFFIC 


Judge and Prosecutor in Traffic Court 
ociation. A new symposium on major traffic court prob- 


590 pages. $5 50. 


textbook on traffic accident investiga- 


The Evidence Handbook for Pelice 
cfficers in gathering adn 


issible e’ridence and preparing cases 
148 pages 2.5 


Traffic Engineering and the Police 


M. Kreml. Relates the work of the 
gineering problems. 103 pages (illustrated). $2.00. 


policeman to a variety of traffic en- 


Chemical Test Case Law—by Robert L. 


intoxication. 83 pages. $2.00. 

The Medico-Legal Aspects of the Blood Test to Determine Intoxica- 
tion—by Mason Ladd and Rebert B. Gibson. 77 pages. 
Directing Traffic—Vehicle Movements 
21 pages (illustrated). $0.15. 
Directing Traffic—Signals and Gestures 


hand-and-arm signals. 


Driver Improvement Through Licensing Procedures 
aker. Pub!. by American Association of Motor Vehicle Administra 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO: Dept. N, Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 
1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


published jointly with the 


by Franklin M. Kreml. Prepared 
wu) 
Evans and Franklin 


by Henry K. 


Donigan. Legal and constitu- 
$1.00. 

discussion dealing with traffic 
specific guidance on traffic 
pages (illustrated). $0.15. 


by James Stan 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Traffic Signs: Information or 
traffic control and highway 
signs for use in all phases of traffic 
caution and directior Viro-Flexr Co 
I ne 

2. “2-Way Radio for the Trans- 
portation Industry”: Eight-page illu 
trated brochure basic 

Fleetfone” systems available fo 
service n the 30-50 megacycle fre 
band and explains the ad 

of such service for var is 


marking 


covers the 


quency 
vantages 
segments of the transportation indus 
try. Radio Corp. of America 

3. Motorcycle Accessories: (ata 


og No. 52, contains illustrated data 
on various motorcycie accessories Ir 
cluding saddle bags, shields and lug 
yage racks Also line of jackets, he 
mets, caps and boots for both met 
and women riders Joseph Buegelu 
on 


4. Highway Marker: Illustrated 


bulletin describes new self-propelled 
highway marker Lays down clear 
cut single, double, or triple center 


nes, solid or intermittent n one or 
two colors Vew Blumberg Corp 


5. “Forbes Traffix": Folder wit 


lustrations and information on the 
Forbes Traffix sets for police, insur 
ance and court investigatior Pp 
poses. Set consists of 16-object stamps 
to help analyze accidents and fix 
blame Fy Stamp Co. 





6. “Trafficone System": A 56-page 
illustrated brochure on the Traficone 


System for traffic control. Tranficone 


s made of rubber yet has steel-like 
appearance and when properly spaced 
n streets, highways or for bar 
cades, traffic contro 1s forcefully 


maintained. IJnte tate Rubber Pro 


; 


Corp 
7. Mak-Saf: A circular on electi 


“ 


cal safety system for trucks, buses 
and cars A simple device to prevent 
fires resulting from short circuits 
This system mounts on the fire wal 
of any vehicle and is connected to the 
dashboard by means of flexible cable 
A pull on the handle breaks the elec 


trical circuit. Rochester Mfq. Co., Inc 
POUL LULCCCC CCC LCCC LCCC 
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National Safety Council 40-31 
Rhodes, M. H., Inc. 1.F.C. 


Trathe Institute 49 
Weaver Mfg. Co. B.C. 


owe . 
Rope "Em Cowboy 
From Page 2 

tractors. A system of replacement parts 
including full differentials 
etc. makes major overhauls a matter of 


motors 
a few hours an overnight job at 
Drivers report little troubles 
before they develop into big ones 
Second, drivers lose money during lay 
What hap 
pens is that they lose the extras that 
ire usually tacked onto their base pay 


the most 


over or bre akdown time 


When it comes to pay, Kroehler 
drivers are among the better paid 
truck drivers in the country. It's all 


part of the 
please the customer. They feel satis 
fied drivers promote 


company’s program to 
satisfied cus 
tomers 

Evidences of satisfied Kroehler cus 
tomers read like legend. For instance 
a Wisconsin dealer invariably takes 
drivers to breakfast when they arrive 
it that time of the day. Another cus 
tomer in Iowa makes it a point to in 
vite drivers home for dinner and a 
pinochle They 
uccept his hospitality, if they are near 
After all, who 


would turn down such an offer? Be 


game of generally 


the end of a day's run 


sides, the customer provides a guarded 
parking lot for the van, turns Cown 
the best bed in the house and sees to 
it that the driver has a good breakfast 
betore he gets going carly the next 
morrminyg 

Such hospitality reflects the splendid 
job Kroehler has done in schooling 
their drivers in good public relations 
It's not uncommon at headquarters to 
receive letters such as this one 

Gentlemen 

Your truck stopped in today with 

a shipment for us and we are 

prompted to drop you a line in be 

half of all your truck drivers. Every 

one of them are splendid fellows, 

ourteous, smart and know their 
business 

We often compare your drivers 
with some of the drives who come 
from other sections of the country 
with case goods, and we want you 
to know that your men are head and 
shoulders above the rest. We con 


gratulate you on the way you have 
trained them because we know, as 
owner of a business, that the or 
ganization reflects back to the boss 


Kroehler's trucking system, which 
now comprises more than 150 vehicles 
and drivers, operates out of ten of the 
12 company plants. It was started 
over 20 years ago Kroehler 
bought out a local trucking company 
This was the start of controlling de 


when 


liveries for more satisfied customers 
Company owned and operated equip 
ment gave them an opportunity to 
exclude all other types of commedi 
ties from being transported with their 
furniture. Losses resulting from heavy 
freight being piled on or drop ved on 
furniture, rough handling or 4 


in transit were soon a thing of the past 


amage 


However, they added problems such 
as mechanical maintenance, driver se 
lection and training, dispatching and 
the sundry other headaches connected 
with operating a fleet. They didn't 
expect to make money on the venture 
and considered any extra expense of 
operating their own vehicles as insur 
ance against damage and the possible 
means of building customer good will 

Actually, the trucking end of the 
a white elephant 
It began to hold its own and didn't 
put a company profits 
Credit for this, in large measure, is 


business was not 
drain on 


the personnel relations program at 
Krochler. Most drivers, like other 
employees have been with them for 
many years. They are steeped 
company tradition that the 
must be served. Conse 
quently there is very little driver 
turnover. Another factor in stimu 
lating their driving program is the 
monthly meetings which are 
held the last Saturday of every 
These meetings are informal 
participate in 
reviewed at 


many 
in the 
customer 


driver 


month 
and drivers actively 
them Accidents are 
these meetings and plans made to 
prevent recurrences 

Drivers are constantly being taught 
preventability 
National 

f ransportation 

service. Posters, the Driver Letter, 
Safe Driver magazine and the Safe 
Driver Award are helping to make 
Krochler drivers the furniture 
delivery drivers in the country 


the doctrine of 
through the medium of 
Safety Council complete 


satest 


We are continually striving to re 
duce our highway accidents. We feel 
it is extremely important if we want 
to keep our customers satisfied,’ con- 
cluded Larry Eisele as we entered the 
banquet hall for the Safe Driver 
Award presentation 
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*C,S. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


n 





I 





s 


cooperation with the 


Government does not pay for 


Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey. Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan. Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfe. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give 
up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are. wherever you are. you can 
begin buying more... and more... and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private Melvin Brown and all our servicemen- for vour own 


boy—buy more United States Defense Bonds now. Defense is your job. too! 





Remember that when you're buying bonds = own automatically goes on earning inter- 
for national defense, you're also building a — est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
pe rsonal reserve of cash savings. So go to stead of 10 vears as before. This means. for 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign — example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- can return you not just $25 but as much as 
roll Savings Plan. Don't forget that now $33.33! For your country’s security, and 
every United States Series E Bond you your own, buy L. S. Defense Bonds now! 


dvertiseme It is donated 1 $ pu on 
Advertising Ce d the Magazine Publishers of America as 


a public service. 








Help reduce 
after-dark toll of 
automobile accidents 





WEAVER RAYOSCOPE 


HEAOSIGHT TESTER 


detecg® faulty headlights as 


vehiffes pass through Safely Lance 


Weav eadlight Testers have been selected over other makes by 
hun@@is of official Safety Inspection Stations, fourteen car and truck 
n acturers and thousands of automotive service departments. 
e Rayoscope Model WX-51 Track Type (illustrated) is designed to 
#ape used close up to vehicles. It incorporates modern scientific methods for 
ea accurately testing headlights. It eliminates human error ... Testing is 
*° done entirely by instrument in a minimum of time. 

A patented four-cell photo-electric cell unit and high-low, left-right aim 
meters and a candlepower meter are all in one case on front of Tester... 
Ease of operation speeds up movement of cars through “Safety Lane’’*. 

A “Safety Lane’’* includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 











Consult Weaver today for details on “Safety Lane’* 


equipment — and for information about establishing a 
vehicle safety inspection program in your city and state. 


Weaver Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


* 
Safety lAne4 ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





